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I  understand  that  there  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  opposition  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam. . . .  However, 
under  no  circumstances  will  I  be 
affected  whatsoever  by  it." 

Fratldant  Richard  M.  Nixon 


WASHIN6T0N 
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See  page  8... 


Do  It! 


LETTERS 


1217  Wichita 
Houston  77004 
526 -6257 


Individual 

Freedom 

Dear  Space  City  News: 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  opening 
a  discussion  on  how  to  make  America 
and  the  world  better  for  people.  Your 
reply  to  George,  the  high  school  student 
hopefully,  could  start  clearing  up  the 
harmful  distortions  which  now  afflict 
the  words,  "socialism,  communism  and 
capitalism.’’ 

Unfortunately  the  governments  and 
their  press  in  the  United  States,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  China  share  the  guilt  of  using 
these  words  mainly  as  propaganda 
weapons. 

As  a  result,  instead  of  trying  to  un¬ 
derstand  each  other,  people  in  theEast 
and  West  tend  to  see  each  other  as 
devils. 

So  in  your  reply  to  George,  stating 
that  the  movement  is  moving  toward 
"socialism  and  communism,”  unwitt¬ 
ingly,  you  may  have  opened  a  seman¬ 
tic  can  of  worms. 

Do  you  mean  Karl  Marx's  interpre¬ 
tation  of  socialism  and  communism,  or 
the  so  called  form  in  Russia  or  in 
China  or  Yugoslavia? 

May  I  attempt  an  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion?  The  conclusions  are  based  upon 
reading  Eric  Fromm’s  books:  “Marx’s 
Concept  of  Man”  and  "May  Man  Pre¬ 
vail.’’  They  describe  the  present  forms 
of  society  in  the  U.S.,  Russia  and  China 
as  related  to  Karl  Marx’s. 

Fromm  says  Marx’s  meaning  of  "so¬ 
cialism"  is  rooted  i  n  the  full  self- 
realization  of  the  individual  and  his 
participating  in  all  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  power.  This  means  not  only  the 
economic  goal  of  nationalization  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  over -all  planning,  but  also 
the  humanistic  goal:  the  primacy  of  in¬ 
dividual  development. 

Examples  of  this  in  practice  today 
are  found  in  such  nations  as  India, 
Yugoslavia  and  Sweden. 

Russia  says  it  is  "socialistic”  for 
propaganda  purposes,  but  its  system  is 
actually  a  mixed  bag  of  "socialism - 
capitalism  ”  While  Russia  does  have 
state  ownership  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  the  nation  does  not  provide  for 
greater  individual  freedom.  This  con¬ 
tradiction  shows  up  in  the  formation 
of  a  managerial  class  in  Russia.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  classless  society,  a  ruling 
clique  instead  of  the  peoy  le,  and  owns 
the  means  of  production. 

This  managerial  system  is  similar  to 
the  mode  of  production  followed  by  the 
United  States.  Today,  owners  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  are  not  private  indi¬ 
viduals;  the  owners  are  corporations 
which  are  operated  by  managers.  The 
highly  skilled  managers  operate  in¬ 
dustry.  This  contrasts  with  the  class¬ 
ical  days  of  capitalism  when  the  own¬ 
ers,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Henry  Ford, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  owned  and  operated 
industry.  Which  is  why  most  agree  that 
a  definition  of  capitalism  is  private 
ownership  of  production.  So  there  is 
no  pure  "capitalism”  in  theU.S.,  just 
as  there  is  no  pure  "socialism”  in 
Russia.  Each,  in  fact,  blends  “so¬ 
cialism-capitalism  ” 

For  example,  the  U.S.  plans  the  eco¬ 
nomy  by  tightening  and  easing  credit 
longterm  prosperity  and  more  recently, 
deflationary  trends.  Much  of  so  called 
welfare  programs  are  actually  forms 
of  socialism. 

As  for  China,  her  system  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  leap  into  a  form  of  "com¬ 
munism”  without  following  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Marxist  theory.  Instead  of  work¬ 
ers,  peasants  rebelled.  Another  con¬ 
tradiction,  while  Marx  called  for  self 
realization  of  the  individual,  China’s 
method  forms  groups  of  collectives; 
in  effect,  subjugating  the  individual  to 
the  group  betterment. 
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This  may  be  because  China  has  iitue 
material  capital,  and  much  human  cap¬ 
ital.  So  China  is  harnessing  its  millions 
of  people  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
machines  in  moving  toward  industria¬ 
lization.  But  in  this  painful  process 
from  underdevelo.  ment  to  industrializ¬ 
ation,  China  is  sacrificing  individuality 
for  mass  benefit. 

In  conclusion,  this  letter  shows  that 
“socialism,  communism  and  capi¬ 
talism”  are  mainly  propaganda  words 
with  little  connection  to  the  original 
meaning  of  Karl  Marx.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  relation  to  Marx’s  emphs- 
sis  on  individual  freedom.  The  sys¬ 
tems  practiced  in  the  U.S.,  Russia 
and  China,  to  a  degree  only,  allow  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  . 

Rather  than  name  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  “communism-socialism  - 
capitalism”  I  suggest  the  goal  of  the 
movement  be  put  in  the  pragmatic  terms 
of:  maximum  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Mike  Zeigfinger 
Houston 


Moratorium 

Defended 


Dear  Space  City  News: 

I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  your 
attitude  toward  the  Moratorium.  From 
both  tone  and  content  of  your  articles 
it  is  obvious  that  you  consider  the  Mor¬ 
atorium  as  no  more  than  a  feeble, 
wishy-washy,  mea- culpa  breastbeat¬ 
ing  manifestation  of  the  scared  liberals. 
To  me  it  seems  that  you  cannot  bear 
the  smell  of  success. 

Let’s  clarify  some  things:  the  Peace- 
movement  is  based  on  only  one  issue: 
GET  OUT  OF  VIETNAM!  It  is  by  de¬ 
finition  no  more  and  no  less.  It  is 
NOT  a  radical  movement,  and  it  does 
not  concern  itself  with  other  social  and 
political  issues,  which  may  be  of  great 
importance  and  urgency.  The  Peace- 


movement  believes  that  no  other  prob¬ 
lems,  NONE,  can  be  solved  unless  we 
first  get  out  of  this  imperialist  in¬ 
volvement.  These  are  premises  that  a 
very  wide  spectrum  of  Americans  can 
agree  with:  all  the  way  from  the  Ra¬ 
dical  Left  to  the  right-of-center  mild 
reformers.  The  fact  is  that  according  to 
the  Gallup-poll  57%  of  Americans  are 
today  in  favor  of  disengagement  from 
Vietnam.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
less  than  20%.  1  think  this  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  some  sort.  To  me  it  is  proof 
that  the  Peace -move ment  is  succeed¬ 
ing.  If  you  call  this  coopting  by  the 
establishment,  then  I  think  you  have 
your  deductions  mixed  up.  I  only  wish 
that  the  administration  would  coopt  the 
Peace-movement  by  getting  out  of  Viet¬ 
nam. 

I  am  well  aware  that  peace  will  not 
bring  Nirvana,  and  that  this  country 
will  be  confronted  with  the  need  of 
immense  and  radical  changes,  if  it  is 
to  avoid  total  collapse.  To  reject  Mora¬ 
toriums  and  mild-looking  demands  for 
peace,  because  they  are  a  non- radical 
majority  attitude  now,  is  a  childish 
way  of  thinking.  It  is  not  only  when  you 
get  beaten  over  the  head  that  you  are 
right.  The  wider  the  demand  for  peace 
now,  the  better! 


Abbie  Lipschutz 
Houston. 


Suicide 

Mission 


To  Dennis  Fitzygerald 

Look  man.  Are  you  speaking  for 
yourself  or  us.  Ive  been  riding  for  ten 
years  and  parting  and  living  with  these 
people  like  me  for  a  long  time.  In 
texas,  ariz,  n.  mexico,  nev,  calif.  I 
think  i  know  what  its  like  out  there,  or 
maybe  just  anywhere  a  scooter  may  lake 
a  ryder  to. 

You  say  Easy  Ryder  was  to  Easy 
as  you  put  it  so.  well,  i  think  they  did 
a  pretty  good  job  of  getting  a  point 
across  to  the  ones  who  wonder  why? 
Ive  seen  some  bad  things,  to  people 
who  where  just  doing  there  thing,  and 
these  pricks  try  to  do  us  in,  cause 
maybe  were  free,  doing  what  we  dig. 
I  think  the  movie  was  good  on  the 
screen.  I  think  your  a  bummer  to  any 
society.  Easy  Rider  is  about  us  scoot¬ 
er  people,  not  you  and  your  society. 
People  like  you  will  protest  about  the 
wrong  color  of  toilet  paper,  and  shit 
like  that. 

I  dont  think  you  understand  scooter 
people  or  much  of  anything  you  talk 
about.  Im  glad  you  found  something 
else  thats  better.  But,  I  never  got  in 
no  movie  either,  but  i  dont  put  them 
or  any  other  people  down  who  try  to 


help  They  could  have  made  a  sexy 
scooter  movie  with  lots  of  flowing 
blood  in  it.  And  arent  we  all  criminals 
in  a  way?  What  are  citizens,  a  per¬ 
fect  pill  of  your  sick  Head,  you  just 
cont  no  how  to  vision  right?  If  you  dont 
like  us,  dont  get  involved  in  us.  if  you 
keep  writing  shit  in  the  manner  you 
have  been,  your  on  a  suicide  mission 
babe? 

Bet  you  a  key  to  a  lid,  you  wont 
print  this,  your  rag  could  stand  a  lot 
of  straighting  out  to,  man 

Spider 
1%  er.  Rider 
Houston 


To  Spider: 

Where’s  our  key? 
The  Collective 


UH  Happening 


dear  people, 

the  uh  campus  continues  to  be  the 
place  where  its  not  happening,  so  far 
this  semester  the  administration  has 
managed  to  name  a  field  house  after 
some  political  capitalist  unconcerned 
judge,  to  not  acknowledge  a  national 
day  of  mourning  for  the  people,  to 
allow  two  sds  representatives  to  beat- 
tacked  by  a  mob  of  concerned  shit- 
kickers. 

one  thing  is  clear  at  this  point;  the 
uh  is  not  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
be  educated  in  the  decision  making 
process,  this  is  evidenced  by  what  is 
not  happeing. 

the  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that 
the  uh  is  not  really  a  ufiiversity  but  a 
sophisticated  TRADE  school,  there¬ 
fore  its  purpose  is  not  to  educate  but 
to  turn  out  people  to  serve  the  hous- 
ton  industrial  complex. 

in  order  to  continue  turning  out 
drones  for  the  labor  market  it  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  administration  to  remain 
in  complete  control  and  allow  no  dis¬ 
sent.  the  so  called  mini-riot  at  uh  last 
semester  prompted  hoffman  to  seek  in¬ 
junctions  against  the  two  sds  members 
this  semester  who  dared  try  any  open 
dissent,  apparently  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  oppression  of  dissent  wiU  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  deciding  who 
gets  to  come  on  campus, 
what  IS  happening  at  uh? 


Andy  Gregerman 
University  of  Houston. 


A  RISING  NEW  CAUSE  OF 
SEVERE  BRAIN  DAMAGE: 


Stemming  the  Rising  Tide 

Of  Communism  in  Our 

Schools 


For  28  of  the  past  30  years  Houston  schools  have  been  under  the  direction  of 
Minute  Women,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  White  Citizens  Coun¬ 
cil  members.  And  this  election  year  offers  little  hope  for  breaking  the  seige.  In  a 
town  where  most  political  action  occurs  out  of  sight  of  the  public  eye,  the  Houston 
school  board  race  has  been  consistantly  the  only  local  election  about  which  every¬ 
body  has  an  opinion. 

The  school  board  consists  of  seven  members  elected  for  four-year  terms.  Two 
groups,  one  of  three  and  one  of  four,  are  alternately  elected  in  odd  numbered 
years  on  the  third  Sunday  in  November.  The  election  this  Nov.  15  will  produce  four 
members  -  probably  four  new  members,  since  three  incumbants  are  retiring  and 
the  fourth  has  no  organizational  backing. 

A  position  on  the  school  board  pays  no  salary,  but  trustees  have  often  found  ways 
to  make  the  office  profitable.  And  in  terms  of  political  worth  the  job  is  no  small 
potatoes.  The  board  has  absolute  control  over  the  school  budget  (which  incidentally 
is  lareer  than  that  of  the  city  of  Houston  and  Harris  County  combined);  they  de¬ 
cide  how  much  to  spend  and  how  to  spend  it;  they  oversee  personnel  appointments, 
and  promotions,  approve  textbooks,  set  curriculum,  and  initiate  and  discontinue 
programs.  If  some  of  that  sounds  pretty  hum-drum,  then  you’ve  never  been  ring¬ 
side  at  the  "Monday  Night  Fights”  (as  the  board  meetings  were  called  during  the 
few  years  when  Channel  '8  was  beaming  the  action  out  live  to  tee-vee  land.) 

To  give  some  perspective  to  the  school  board  elections  held  this  month, 
we’ve  gotten  together  a  little  list  of  happenings  -  not  quite  a  history  -  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  introduction  for  the  school  board’s  next  two  years. 


by  Dennis  Fitzgerald 


During  the  1940’s  there  wasn’t  much 
in  the  way  of  political  organization 
around  board  elections.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  assumed  that  the  right  kind  of 
people  would  be  elected.  And  they 
were. 

In  September  of  1940  the  board 
banned  a  few  books  by  a  fellow  named 
Harold  O.  Rugg  of  Teachers  College 
of  Columbia  University.  Seems  he’d 
written  in  one  of  his  books  that  “One- 
fifth  (of  the  people  in  this  country) 
do  not  earn  any  money  at  all.  There 
are  great  differences  in  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  different  classes  of 
people.’’  Trustee  Dr.  Henry  A.  Peter¬ 
son  said  the  Rugg  books  fostered  the 
notion  that  America  is  not  a  land  of 
equal  opportunity. 

In  January,  1948,  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  directed  the  Superintendent’s 
Office  to  send  a  memo  to  all  Houston 
teachers  instructing  them  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  seeing  that  students  are  ‘‘con¬ 
stantly  reminded  that  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  in  govern¬ 
ment  has  proved  and  is  proving  super¬ 
ior  to  all  others,  economicaUy,  so¬ 
cially  or  politically."  (Choose  one?) 

Old  Mr.  Magruder’s  standard  text¬ 
book,  American  Government,  was  toss¬ 
ed  out  in  1949  because  of  a  para¬ 
graph  beginning:  ‘‘The  United  States 
is  caUed  a  capitalistic  country,  but 
it  does  not  have  pure  capitalism.  It 
has  capitalism  subject  to  increasing 
government  control  as  our  manner 
of  living  becomes  more  complex. .  .” 


Candid  photo  of  school  board  in  action.  Historic  moment  captured  by  SCN  photo¬ 
grapher  Elsie  Padde. 


the  creeping  50’s 


Then  came  the  50’s,  the  UN  and 
creeping  socialism.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  public  couldn’t  be  trusted  to  do 
right  without  a  little  prodding,  so  a 
group  of  citizens  formed  the  Committee 
for  Sound  American  Education  (CSAE), 
and  defeated  two  liberal  candidates  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  supporters 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  So¬ 
cial  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNES¬ 
CO),  which  was  a  commie  plot  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  Houston  teachers  so  that 
they  would  teach  their  students  to  dis¬ 
like  the  American  way  -of  life  and  be- 
-  come  addicted  to  one-worldism. 

In- 1952  the  Board  banned  the  annual 
-United  Nations  essay  contest  because 
the  UN  bad  become  ‘‘too  controver¬ 
sial.”  During  this  period  "controver- 
-  sial”  became  a  big  word.  Ultimately, 
it  meant  anything  the  Board’s  majority 
didn’t  like. 

A  hornets’  nest  got  stirred  up  in  1953 
when  "controversial”  Deputy  Superin- 
-tendent  George  Ebey  was  fired.  That 
'.  ..  all  came  about  because  a  right-wing 
-  -  lawyer  named  Rufus  Clement  demanded 
...  that  Ebey  bp.  investigated  for  possible 
,  pro-communist,  leanings.  The  board 
hiredtwo  former  FBI  agenst  who  spent 
two  months  and  $5,750  toprepare  a  348- 
page  report  which  found  Ebey  just  a 
little  liberal.  But  by  then  he  was  con- 
T  trovers ial  so-tbejr-fired'him  anyway. 

Well,  that  upset-a-buncfi-of  teachers 
who  raised ‘a  ruckus  and  finally  an  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  was  called  in 
-  from  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
te  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  commit¬ 


tee  spent  a  lot  of  time  hearing  testi¬ 
mony  and  sending  out  questionaires, 
and  then  concluded  that  there  existed 
an  atmosphere  of  "misunderstanding 
and  suspicion  related  to  a  small  group 
of  extremist  administrators.”  Mr. 
Ebey  didn’t  get  his  job  back,  but  a  lot 
of  people  did  get  their  pictures  in  Time 
and  Newsweek. 

The  Post  also  did  an  investigation, 
in  which  reporter  Ralph  S.  O’Leary 
concluded  that  the  whole  thing  boiled 
down  to  the  work  of  maybe  100  ac¬ 
tive  persons,  mostly  members  of  the 
Minute  Women,  with  a  less  active  role 
being  played  by  a  few  American  Legion 
members,  by  some  members  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Preservation  of 
Methodism  and  by  a  more  informal 
group  composed  of  remnants  of  1948 
Dixiecrats. 

O’Leary  found  the  Minute  Women’s 
peak  membership  to  be  slightly  over 
500,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy 
residents  of  River  Oaks.  The  Minute 
Women  roster  included  the  wives  of 
some  60  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  wives  of 
executives  in  the  oil  industry  or  allied 
businesses,  plus  a  sprinkling  of  school 
teachers  ahd  a  fairly  large  represent¬ 
ation  from  PTA’s. 


But  all  the  publicity  didn’t  slow  things 
up  much.  In  fact,  Joe  Worthy,  a  local 
radio  commentator,  took  a  whiff  of  the 


political  winds  and  began  to  urge  par¬ 
ents  and  students  to  form  a  secret 
club  to  report  teachers  who  deviated 
from  the  right  line. 

Things  went  on  like  that  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  more  years.  Two  Reagan  High 
School  teachers  were  fired  in  1954  for 
reading  their  classes  excerpts  from 
D.L.  Lawrence.  Not  Lady  Chatterley, 
but  Studies  in  American  Literature. 
Along  about  then,  too,  the  board  re¬ 
moved  from  libraries  all  books  of  art 
containing  nudes  and  refuted  the  right 
of  students  to  enroll  in  life  drawing 
classes  at  Houston’s  Art  Museum. 

But  then  something  slipped  in  the 
1955  elections  and  the  liberals  found 
themselves  with  a  4-3  majority.  Of 
course,  being  unaccustomed  to  power 
they  had  little  idea  of  how  to  use  it. 
So  they  didn’t.  They  made  excuses 
like  how  school  desegregation  and 
things  were  far  too  important  to  be 
decided  by  a  4-3  vote  and  they  would 
just  wait  until  they  had  a  couple  more 
votes.  'Which,  of  course,  they  never 
got.  The  liberals  were  bold  enough 
to  desegregate  the  school  directory, 
but  the  conservatives  fixed  that  when 
they  came -back  to  power  in  57. 

And  did  the  conservatives  come 
back  to  power!  1957  was  the  year 
Bertie  Maughmer  moved  in  and  be¬ 
gan  setting  things  straight.  Time 
magazine  later  referred  to  her  cam¬ 


paign  as  "the  most  vicious  campaign 
in  Houston  history.”  A  leader  of  Hous¬ 
ton’s  Minute  Women,  she  sutnmed  up 
her  stand  with  the  statement,  ‘‘I’d 
rather  go  to  jail  than  see  my  kids  go 
to  school  with  niggers." 

As  parliamentarian,  Bertie  often  had 
the  upper  hand  in  the  proceedings.  For 
instance,  right  off  she  looked  over  the 
books  and  decided  that  the  widelv  used 
text  Geography  of  the  World  for  High 
Schools  just  had  to  be  pinko  because  it 
praised  the  UN  in  the  forward.  Neither 
did  she  like  a  second  geography  book 
which  had  a  chapter  entitled  "It’s  All 
One  World,”  or  a  12th  grade  text 
called  Applied  Economics,  which  men¬ 
tioned  somewhere  that  the  government 
had  certain  obligations  ‘‘to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people.”  Said  one 
board  member:  ‘‘That’s  Socialism, 
isn’t  it?”  Out  went  aU  three  books. 

Now  all  things  considered,  that  wasn't 
an  exceptional  action.  But  it  must  have 
been  the  final  straw  for  School  Super¬ 
intendent  William  Moreland,  a  moder¬ 
ate  who  had  weathered  such  incidents 
since  1945;  he  turned  in  his  name  tag 
and  was  let  mercifully  out  to  pasture. 
The  (now  defunct)  Houston  Press  noted 
that  his  departure  removed  the  last 
break  preventing  the  Houston  school 
system  from  “plunging  into  a  mad 
whirlpool  of  uncontrolled  extremism.” 
Though  to  look  back  on  things,  it  seems 
someone  must  have  sheared  More¬ 
land’s  cable  quite  some  time  previous 
to  that. 

The  board  didn’t  pass  many  hours 
n  mourning,  but  quickly  proceeded 
to  overhaul  the  elementary  school  so¬ 
cial  studies  curriculum.  They  adopted 
a  new  plan  which  would  provide  stu¬ 
dents  in  grades  three  to  seven  with 
two  years  of  Texas  geography  and  his¬ 
tory,  one  year  of  Houston  and  Gulf 
Coast  geography  and  history,  one  year 
of  US  geography  and  history,  and  one 
year  of  world  geography  and  history. 
("World”  turned  out  to  mean  North 
and  South  America.) 

The  two  liberal  trustees  squirmed  a 
bit,  accusing  the  board  majority  of 
“encircling  the  state  with  a  cotton  cur¬ 
tain  to  prevent  the  children  from 
peeping  out”  and  of  attempting  to 
“create  a  bunch  of  little  Davy  Crock¬ 
etts  and  little  Daughters  of  the  Re¬ 
public.”  But  Acting  Superintendent  G. 
C.  Scarborough,  a  member  of  the  local 
White  Citizens  Council,  saw  nothing 
amiss.  “We’re  just  drifting  back  to 
the  fundamentals,"  he  said. 

Before  passing  on,  we  should  mention 
the  fate  which  befell  Bertie  Maughmer 
a  few  years  after  her  election.  She  did 
fulfill  her  promise  to  the  voters  that 
she  would  go  to  jail,  but  it  didn't  hap¬ 
pen  quite  like  she  had  planned.  Her 
husband  was  Police  Lt.  Earl  Maugh¬ 
mer,  president  of  the  Houston  Police 
Officers  Association,  and  one  evening- 
no  doubt  for  all  the  wrong  reasoas  — 
Bertie  shot  him  in  the  stomach  with  a 
.357  Magnum  pistol.  She  said  it  was  an 
accident,  but  Lt.  Maughmer  later  re¬ 
covered  to  contradict  her  story.  After 
the  incident  Bertie  told  newsmen  that 
of  course,  she  would  resign  from  the 
school  board.  But  she  was  still  there 
several  months  later  when  her  fellow 
conservatives  forced  her  resignation, 
in  order  to  appoint  a  member  who 
might  be  more  likely  to  win  re-elec¬ 
tion. 

black  and  white 
together 

In  the  1958  board  election,  another 
one  of  those  funny  little  things  hap¬ 
pened.  A  Negro  woman  named  Mrs. 
Hattie  Mae  White  was  elected,  thor¬ 
oughly  defeating  the  incumbant  Dr. 
John  K.  Glen,  a  staunch  segregation¬ 
ist.  In  fact,  Mrs.  White  defeated  the 
whole  board,  by  polling  more  votes 
than  any  other  candidate. 

All  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
liberal  Houston  Association  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Schools  declined  to  endorse  Mrs. 
White  after  its  candidate,  former  UH 
President  W.W.  Kemmerer,  refused 
to  run  on  the  same  slate  with  a  Ne¬ 
gro,  because  “It  wasn’t  time  for  that 
yet.’’ 

Mrs.  White  wasn’t  anybody’s  idea 
of  a  flaming  liberal,  but  she  did  smou¬ 
lder,  and  that’s  probably  how  she  got 
to  the  board.  Many  people  were  wor¬ 
ried  about  what  had  happened  in  Little 
Rock  the  previous  year  and,  frightened 
of  such  an  occurrance  in  Houston,  were 
relieved  to  hear  a  candidate  who  wasn't 
orating  for  integration  But  simply  said 
of  black  schools,  “I  have  found  them 
very  .  separate,  but  not  mute  equal.” 
That  sounded  safe  enough  for  a  lot  of 
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Conspiracy  Trial  Fiasco 


Order  or  Torture? 


The  Conspiracy  outside  Chicago  Federal  Office  Bid;  L  to  R:  Atty  Leonard  Weinglass 
Wm.  Kunstler.  (Bobby  Seale  is  In  jail.)  Photo  by  David  Fenton/LNS 


Davis,  Hoffman,  Weiner,  Dellinger,  Froines,  Rubin,  Hayden,  Atty. 


SEALE'S  ORDEAL 


The  following  appeared  in  an  LNS 
dispatch  which  arrived  too  late  to  be 
included  in  our  Conspiracy  article. 
It  graphically  lays  out  the  treatment 
that  Black  Panther  chairman  Bobby 
Seale  has  been  receiving  as  a  result 
of  his  vocal  insistence  that  he  has  the 
right  to  handle  his  own  defense  at  the 
trial. 

“Seale’s  ordeal  is  a  reasoned,  if 
cruel  response  to  his  position  as  leader 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party.  When  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  courtroom  at  10  a.rn.  each 
day,  he  has  already  undergone  six  hours 
of  harrassement  by  jailers,  marshals 
and  other  pigs.  They  go  to  his  solitary 
cell  and  wake  him  up  at  4  a.m.  -  one 
hour  earlier  than  any  other  prisoner  — 
and  make  him  stand  in  place  for  one 
hour.  From  5  to  7,  he  stands  ina  small 
room  with  hundreds  of  other  prisoners 
waiting  to  be  transferred  to  various 
courthouses.  From  7  to  8  he  waits  in 


still  another  room. 

“Some  times  before  he  and  his  chair 
are  carried  into  the  wood-panelled 
courtroom,  a  team  of  marshals  goes 
to  work  on  him.  His  boots  are  loosen¬ 
ed  and  his  legs  are  bound  with  heavy 
leather  straps  to  the  legs  of  a  folding 
chair.  His  wrists,  wound  several  times 
with  leather,  are  buckled  to  the  arms 
of  the  chair.  Several  layers  of  gauze, 
adhesive  tape,  and  cloth  are  wound 
around  his  mouth  and  tied  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  A  similar  gag  is  wound 
vertically  around  his  jaw  and  tied  at 
the  top  of  his  head.  The  type  of  gauze 
used  resembles  that  used  by  football 
players  to  hold  a  trick  knee  in  place. 
As  time  passes  the  gauze  tightens  up. 
They  have  tried  to  stuff  rags  in  Bobby’s 
mouth  but  he  successfully  'resisted  this 
particular  device. 

‘“Every  time  I  look  at  him,  I  think 
he’s  in  the  electric  chair,’  one  of  the 
defendants  said.” 


The  trial  of  the  Conspiracy  Eight,  one 
of  the  most  important  political  trials  in 
American  history,  is  into  its  second 
month. 

The  eight  defendants  are  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  incite  riot  at  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Democratic  Convention  last 
year.  They  were  indicted  by  a  Grand 
Jury  on  March  20  and  are  the  first 
group  of  people  to  be  tried  under  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act  anti-riot  provi¬ 
sion,  which  makes  it  a  federal  crime 
to  cross  state  lines  to  provoke  a 
“riot.”  They  face  possible  sentences 
of  10  years  in  jail  and  $20,000  fine. 

The  eight  are:  Bobby  Seale,  Tom 
Hayden,  Jerry  Rubin,  Dave  Dellinger, 
Abbie  Hoffman,  Lee  Weiner,  John  Fro¬ 
ines  and  Rennie  Davis. 

The  trial  has  been  the  scene  of  con¬ 
tinual  fiery  exchanges  between  the  pro¬ 
secution  and  defense.  And  the  defend¬ 
ants  have  used  every  possilbe  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  communicate  their  politics  and 
to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  the  court 
in  which  they  are  being  tried. 

The  “trial”  itself  has  been  truly  a 
fiasco.  The  heavy-handed  antics  of 
presiding  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  have 
shocked  even  the  most  naive  of  those 
following  the  proceedings.  Even  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commercial  media  have 
expressed  surprise  at  Hoffman’s  tac¬ 
tics. 

Hoffman  automatically  sustains  any 
objection  made  by  the  prosecution  and 
just  as  automatically  overrules  defense 
objections.  Perhaps  his  most  blatent 
action  has  been  to  refuse  Bobby  Seale 
the  counsel  of  his  choice.  Seale,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Black  Panther  Par¬ 
ty,  attempted  to  get  a  postponement 
because  his  attorney,  Charles  Garry, 
was  undergoing  a  gall  bladder  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  time  the  trial  began.  Hoff¬ 
man  denied  the  request. 

As  a  result,  Seale  has  refused  to 
accept  the  services  of  any  other  law¬ 
yer  and  has  insisted  upon  defending 
himself.  Hoffman  however,  has  con¬ 
tended  that  Seale  can  be  ably  defend¬ 
ed  by  other  members  of  the  Conspir¬ 
acy’s  legal  team  and  has  not  allowed 
him  to  cross-examine  witnesses. 

On  Oct  29,  Seale  insisted  upon  de¬ 
fending  himself  and  judge  Hoffman  had 


him  gagged.  After  Bobby  refused  to 
be  quiet,  tape  and  a  mask  were  put 
over  his  mouth  and  he  was  chained  to 
his  chair!  The  judge  told  the  jury: 
“The  steps  taken  here  are  to  insure  a 
fair  trial.” 

Before  restraining  Seale,  Hoffman 
ordered  all  blacks  and  soma  members 
of  the  undreground  press  removed  from 
the  courtroom. 

Defendant  Tom  Hayden  commented: 
“This  is  not  order,  this  is  torture.” 

And  in  San  Francisco,  Seale’s  law¬ 
yer  Charles  Garry,  still  recovering 
from  his  operation,  said,  “I  have  never 
heard  in  my  entire  legal  career  of 
such  an  outrageous  treatment  of  a 
defendant  in  any  U.S.  court.” 

Garry  said  that  Seale  is  not  being 
allowed  to  defend  himself  because  Judge 
Hoffman  is  so  racist  in  his  beliefs  that 
he  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  a  black 
man  might  capably  defend  himself 
in  court.  “Even  in  Nazi  Germany,” 
Garry  said,  “the  police  state  never 
reached  the  porportions  where  the 
state  was  afraid  to  have  a  defendant 
open  his  mouth  in  court.” 

Garry  plans  to  involve  himself  in 
mapping  out  legal  strategy,  but  will 
not  appear  in  court  “and  give  a  semb¬ 
lance  of  representation  to  my  client 
who  has  been  denied  his  right  to  coun¬ 
sel  throughout  this  trial.” 

Meanwhile  the  trial  goes  on.  The 
prosecution  has  been  bringing  before 
the  court  a  parade  of  witnesses  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  that  the  eight,  through 
speeches  given  in  other  states,  intend¬ 
ed  to  come  to  Chicago  to  incite  a  riot. 
The  witnesses  include  a  number  of 
police  agents  who  infiltrated  the  ranks 
of  demonstrators  in  Chicago. 

In  cross-examination,  despite  the 
continual  prosecution  objections  (al¬ 
ways  sustained  by  Hoffman),  the  de¬ 
fense  has  pointed  out  contradiction  af¬ 
ter  contradiction  in  the  testimony. 

"They  aren’t  even  stretching  or 
changing  the  truth,”  says  defendant 
Hayden,  “they’re  creating  a  com¬ 
plete  fabrication.” 

Stew  Albert,  in  an  article  for  Liber¬ 
ation  News  Service,  talks  about  Hoff¬ 
man  and  the  entire  proceedings: 

“Hoffman  deals  with  the  defense 


lawyers  as  if  they  were  on  trial  too, 
charged  with  something  much  more 
serious  than  conspiracy  to  riot.  The 
lawyers  are  charged  with  talking  back 
to  Judge  Hoffman. 

“The  prosecution  technique  is  to 
introduce  evidence  of  the  defendant’s 
activities  during  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention.  Of  course  these  activities,  such 
as  the  delivery  of  speeches,  were 
completely  legal.  But  their  presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  courtroom  ‘s  designed  to 
get  the  jury  pissed  off  at  the  defen¬ 
dants. 

“Julius  Hoffman  used  to  be  known 
as  Mr.  Magoo  because  of  his  five-foot 
stature,  his  ancient  age,  and  the  seem¬ 
ingly  cute  pinched  face  which  express¬ 
ed  a  bumbling  blindness.  But  there  is 
nothing  cute  about  the  judge.  Julius 
Hoffman  has  disgraced  the  good  Ma¬ 
goo.  His  old,  wretched  flesh  is  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  total  malevolence.  He  has 
not  had  an  acquittal  in  his  courtroom 
for  years  (not  once  in  24  cases)  and 
he  never  grants  appeal  bonds.  The 


government  picked  him  as  a  sure  exe¬ 
cutioner,  a  hanging  judge,  and  he  is 
performing  with  expected  ignobility. 

“The  jury  is  middle-aged  and  dry. 
They  seem  to  be  completely  unani¬ 
mated;  ten  women  and  two  men  who 
were  selected  by  the  judge  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  two-hour  session,  without  even 
being  asked  if  they  might  hate  the  de¬ 
fendants  because  of  what  they’d  read 
in  the  newspapers.  In  a  Federal  trial, 
the  judge  can  select  the  jury  with¬ 
out  the  lawyers  doing  any  question¬ 
ing.  So  Hoffman  picked  the  ones  he 
figured  would  bring  in  a  guilty  ver¬ 
dict,  and  now  he  sits  by  amused  while 
the  defendants  attempt  to  reverse  the 
inevitable. 

“The  government  has  entrusted  the 
prosecution  to  Mssrs.  Foran  and  Sch¬ 
ultz.  Foran  wears  his  pants  in  a  cuff 
and  might  have  been  good- looking  about 
10  Chester  Morris  years  ago.  He  is 
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Birthday 
Cake  Busted 


CHICAGO  (LNS)  -  Bobby  Seale, 
chairman  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
and  one  of  the  Conspiracy  Eight,  cele¬ 
brated  his  34th  birthday  Oct  22.  His 
co-defendants  tried  to  have  a  party  and 
to  give  him  a  birthday  cake  to  eat  in 
his  Cook  County  jail  cell,  but  court¬ 
room  cops  cut  the  party  short  and  ar¬ 
rested  the  cake. 

The  festivities  began  after  the  lunch 
break.  When  Seale  entered  the  court¬ 
room,  a  contingent  of  Black  Panthers 
said:  “Happy  birthday,  Bobby!  Power 
to  the  people!” 

Seale  replied,  “Thank  you,  brothers, 
I’d  forgotten  it  was  my  birthday.  It’s 
a  hard  struggle  and  you  have  a  lot  of 
things  on  your  mind.” 

Moments  later,  a  marshal  decided 
to  expel  one  black  man  from  the  court¬ 
room,  which  moved  Seale  to  say: 
“You’re  a  pig  for  kicking  him  out!” 

“Right  on!”  the  Panther  spectators 
said  in  unison. 

Judge  Julius  Hoffman  looked  on  dark¬ 
ly.  Defense  attorney  William  Kunstler 
than  made  his  birthday  cake  motion. 
“Your  honor,  we’d  like  to  bring  in  a 
cake.  .  .”  Hoffman  wouldn’t  hear  of  it. 
“I  don’t  even  let  anyone  bring  me  a 
cake  in  this  courtroom,”  he  said, 
though  it’s  hard  to  imagine  why  any¬ 
one  would  want  to  give  that  hangman  a 
cake. 

The  judge  wanted  the  jury  brought 
in  right  then,  but  the  other  seven  de¬ 
fendants  -  and  the  cake  —  were  in  a 
little  conference  room  across  the  way. 


The  press  and  many  spectators  push¬ 
ed  past  marshals  to  go  out  to  see  the 
action. 

The  defendants  came  out  like  a  foot¬ 
ball  squad,  protecting  the  cake  in  the 
middle.  It  looked  like  a  first  down,  but 
the  cake  was  intercepted  by  an  astute 
marshal,  who  held  it  over  his  head 
and  ran  down  the  hall.  (The  cake, 
with  “Free  Huey!”  and  “Free  Bobby!” 
written  on  it,  was  eventually  bailed 
out.) 

“It’s  a  cake-napping,”  Abbie  Hoff¬ 
man  shouted. 

The  defendants  walked  into  the  court¬ 
room,  and  Rennie  Davis  said,  "Hey, 
Bobby,  they’ve  arrested  your  cake.” 

“They’ve  arrested  a  cake,”  Seale 
proclaimed,  “but  they  can’t  arrest  a 
revolution!” 

The  Panthers  shouted  “Right  on!” 
and  raised  their  fists. 

When  the  judge  called  for  silence, 
Seale  turned  to  the  Panthers  and  said, 
“OK,  brothers,  sit  down  and  listen 
quietly  to  the  proceedings.” 

Hoffman  didn’t  like  that:  “Mr. Seale, 
I  am  the  only  one  who  gives  orders 
in  this  courtroom.” 

Seale:  “They  don’t  take  orders  from 
a  racist  judge.” 

The  judge  made  another  of  his  oft- 
repeated  contempt-of-court  threats  a- 
gainst  Seale,  then  said,  “Bring  in  the 
jury.” 

Seale:  “Please  do.” 


Panther  Chairman  Bobby  Seale.  Photo  by  David  Goldstein,  Dock  of  the  Bay/LNS 


Conspiracy. . . 

(From  previous  page) 

tough  and  professional,  a  skilled  kill¬ 
er  brought  in  for  the  Big  Hit. 

“Schultz  is  something  else.  He  not 
only  wants  to  put  the  defendants  in 
jail,  he  wants  to  clean  their  finger¬ 
nails.  He  is  unpleas ingly  plump,  walks 
on  a  slant  and  constantly  lectures  the 
defense  lawyers  on  how  they  should 
be  presenting  their  case.  He  could  be 
turning  off  some  of  the  jurors  who  might 
think  he  is  being  a  bit  too  know-it- 
all.” 

The  defendants  themselves  have  been 
the  only  positive  aspect  of  the  trial. 
They  have  continually  spiced  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  humor  and  with  angry 


declarations.  They  proudly  admit  op¬ 
position  to  the  U.S.  government  and  to 

the  war  in  Vietnam  -  and  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  organizing  the  Convention  de¬ 
monstrations. 

But  it  is  their  contention  that  their 
actions  were  right  and  just. 

They  hold  daily  press  conferences 
outside  the  courtroom,  accusing  the 
government  and  the  judge  of  falsifying 
the  issues,  and  also  speak  at  anti¬ 
war  actions  around  the  country.  All 
except  for  Seale,  who  is  kept  behind 
bars  because  of  charges  against  him 
stemming  from  events  not  related  to 
this  trial. 

And  on  Oct.  15,  Moratorium  Day, 
they  entered  the  courtroom  wearing 
black  armbands  and  placed  the  flag 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 


Latin  Political 
Prisoners  On  Trial 


Seven  young  Latin  men  from  the  Mis¬ 
sion  District  of  San  Francisco  are 
now  on  trial  for  murder. 

The  seven,  known  to  the  Latin  com¬ 
munity  as  Los  Siete  de  la  Raza,  (The 
Seven  of  the  Race)  are  accused  of 
shooting  and  killing  Joe  Brodnick,  a 
San  Francisco  cop,  on  May  1,  1969. 
While  the  San  Francisco  press  and 
power  structure  are  apparently  out  to 
hang  the  seven,  the  Latin  community 
is  rallying  its  forces  behind  them. 
Handling  the  defense  for  Los  Siete  is 
Charles  Garry,  well-knownattorney  for 


Georgia.  Straight/LNS 


Black  Panthers ,  Huey  P.  Newton  and 
Bobby  Seale. 

Brodnick  and  his  partner  Paul  Mc- 
Goran  had  the  Mission  district  beat, 
and,  like  most  white  cops  in  black  and 
brown  communities,  did  little  to  en¬ 
dear  themselves  to  the  people.  Brod¬ 
nick  died  of  a  gun  shot  wound  during 
a  run-in  with  some  teenagers.  Mc- 
Goran  was  badly  injured. 

The  cops  had  been  hassling  the  kids 
while  they  were  trying  to  move  a  TV 
set  into  one  of  their  homes.  There 
was  a  struggle  and  McGoran’s  gun 
went  off,  killing  Brodnick.  None  of  the 
witnesses  saw  who  shot  the  cop. 

After  the  incident,  some  200  police¬ 
men  with  dogs  surrounded  and  search¬ 
ed  the  area.  They  picked  out  seven 
young  men  for  the  rap,  although  one 
managed  to  escape  and  still  has  not 
been  found. 

Three  of  the  seven  accused  weren't 
even  on  the  street  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting.  During  the  manhunt,  cops  fir¬ 
ed  ammunition  and  teargas  into  the 
home  in  front  of  which  the  killing  had 
occurred,  grazing  a  14-year-old  girl 
with  a  bullet. 

The  seven  a  re  Nelson  Rodriguez,  Gary 
Lescallet,  Jose  Rios,  AntonioMartinez, 
Danilo  Melendez,  Jose  Mario  Martin¬ 
ez  and  Gio  Lopez,  who  escaped. 

The  Martinez  brothers  were  involved 


South  Vietnam  on  the  defense  tables. 
Defense  attorney  William  Kunstler  and 
Leonard  Weinglass  also  wore  black 
armbands. 

Defendant  Dave  Dellinger  read  names 
of  Illinois  servicemen  killed  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  called  for  a  "moment  of  sil¬ 
ence.”  The  judge  ordered  Dellinger 
to  sit  down  and  accused  the  defendants 
of  bringing  an  "enemy  flag”  into  the 
courtroom. 

LNS  writes:  “The  Conspiracy  Eight 
and  their  lawyers  are  not  defeatist  - 
but  they  do  expect  a  conviction.  Even 
if  Hoffman's  courtroom  antics  leave 
room  for  an  appeal,  he  is  certain  to 
deny  an  appeal  bond,  thus  assuring 
that  the  men  wiU  spend  time  (  a  year 
at  least)  behind  bars.” 

But,  “The  defendants  have  not  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  caught  up  in 


in  a  College  Readiness  program  at  the 
two-year  college  of  San  Mateo.  The 
program  helps  out  kids  who  suffered 
under  public  school  education,  which 
is  generally  poor  for  non-whites.  The 
program,  which  at  one  time  claimed 
700  students,  helped  hundreds  of  kids 
to  higher  education. 

“There  was  only  one  problem, ’’writes 
Marjorie  Heins  in  San  Francisco’s  Dock 
of  the  Bay.  “College  Readiness  was 
making  revolutionaries  as  fast  as  it 
was  making  scholars..  .  .All  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  program,  eventually,  re¬ 
cruit  for  it,  since  recruiting  is  done 
in  the  streets.  .  They  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  read  Mao,  Che,  JohnGerassi. 
They  were  talking  about  the  role  of  the 
church  in  the  power  structure.  They 
were  understanding,  most  of  all,  the 
need  for  Latins  to  acquire  skills  and 
education,  even  if  that  means,  at  first 
going  to  the  Man’s  schools.” 

The  Martinez  brothers  had  recruited 
Nelson  Rodriguez,  Gio  Lopez,  Jose  Rios 
and  Gary  Lescallet  to  the  program. 
Recently,  however,  the  state  has  cut 
back  funds  for  the  program.  Wide¬ 
spread  community  support  for  Los 
Siete  has  grown  ou  t  of  this  college 
recruiting  program. 

Los  Siete  are  well-respected  in  their 
community,  not  as  clean-cut  young 
Americans,  but  as  pround,  tough  street 
kids  who  won't  grovel  to  illegitimate 
authority. 

But  the  San  Francisco  power  struc¬ 
ture  has  succeeded  somewhat  in  creat¬ 
ing  public  sentiment  against  the  seven. 
Mrs.  Brodnick  appears  occasionally, 
telling  groups  of  people  that  "We  voted 
for  capital  punishment  in  Calfornia; 
please,  please  see  that  it’s  carried 
out.”  She  also  appeared  before  a  state 
assembly  to  testify  in  favor  of  a  bill 


the  doldrums  of  defeat.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Bobby  Seale,  who  is  in  Cook 
County  Jail,  they  have  been  on  the 
streets  for  rallies  and  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

“Most  important,  thousands  of  move¬ 
ment  people  are  proving  each  day  that 
the  trial  and  the  jailing  of  these  men 
will  not  stop  the  fighting  against  U.S. 
agression  in  Vietnam,  will  not  stop 
the  ever-increasing  militancy  of  our 
struggle. 

“Whatever  it  was  that  constituted 
a  Conspiracy  in  1968  is  happening  a- 
gain  now.  What  Hoffman  does  in  that 
luxurious  Chicago  courtroom  won’t 
change  that;  it  won’t  change  history.” 
*  *  *  * 

Material  compiled  from  reports  by 
Abe  Peck  and  Stew  Alpert  in  LNS  and 
Randy  Furst  in  the  Guardian. 


5  WILL  GET  YOU  10 
Five  bucks  will  get  you  the  following: 

1)  Souvenir  Pogrom:  Chicago  Conspiracy 
vs.  Washington  Kangaroos 

2)  Comic  Book:  Conspiracy  Capers 

3)  Two  World  Series  of  Injustice  Tickets 

4)  Chicago  Conspiracy  Booster  Button 

5)  Screw  Magoo  Button 

lO)  Ten  years  in  the  Bull  Pen  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  JOIN  THE  CONSPIRACY! 

All  profits  go  toward  legal  expenses  for  the  Chicago 
Conspiracy  trial.  Make  checks  payable  to  The  Con- 
spiracy,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.  60604. 


that  would  impose  a  mandatory  death 
sentence  on  the  killer  of  a  policeman. 
The  local  newspapers  tried  to  con¬ 
vict  the  young  men  before  the  trial 
even  began  by  continually  referring 
t  o  them  as  “killers,”  “Hoodlums” 
and  “Latin  hippy  types.”  Some  150  ex¬ 
tra  cops  have  been  sent  to  occupy  the 
Mission  district  since  Brodnick’s  kill¬ 
ing. 

But  the  Latin  community  is  getting 
together.  Organizers  have  set  up  a 
breakfast  for  children  program,  a  me¬ 
dical  clinic,  legal  defense,  a  newspa¬ 
per  called  Basta  Ya!  (Enough!),  a  com¬ 
munity  ambulance  and  informal  poli¬ 
tical  education  and  rap  sessions. 

As  an  article  from  LNS  puts  it,  "The 
people  organizing  support  for  Los  Siete 
feel  that  if  a  lot  of  support  is  shown 
by  people  coming  to  the  court,  de¬ 
monstrating  and  writing  letters,  that 
the  courts  will  have  to  respond,  that 
they  are  vulnerable  to  political  pre¬ 
ssure— but  they  also  know  that  if  you’re 
brown  or  poor  and  in  court  of  law, 
you’re  guilty  until  proven  innocent,  and 
after  you’re  proven  innocent,  you’re 
still  guilty.” 

FREE  LOS  SIETE  DE  LA  RAZA! 
FREEDOM  FOR  ALL  POLITICAL  PRI¬ 
SONERS! 
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GE  Workers 
Walk  Out 
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On  Oct.  27,  the  United  Electrical 
Workers  (UE)  and  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers  (IUE) 
launched  a  nationwide  strike  against 
the  General  Electric  Company,  fourth 
largest  industrial  corporation  in  the 
U.  S.  The  two  unions  represent  about 
110,000  of  GE’s  production  workers. 
Twelve  other  unions  representing  ano-. 
ther  37,000  GE  employees  have  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  the  strike  and  pull  their 
men  out,  too. 

The  23  years  since  the  massive  na¬ 
tionwide  strikes  of  1946  have  seen 
electrical  workers  beset  by  their  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  industry’s  government 
mouthpieces,  using  red -baiting,  sweet¬ 
heart  contracts,  court  action  and  the 
media  to  divide  and  conquer.  How¬ 
ever,  the  cooperation  between  the  UE 
and  the  IUE  that  began  in  the  present 
negotiations  seems  to  be  holding  up 
so  far  in  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
protracted  strike. 

The  strike  has  effectively  closed 
down  two  Houston  plants,  including 
the  95-man  GE  Metallurgical  Prod¬ 
ucts  plant  (IUE  local  1008),  4435  W. 
12th,  and  the  Ge  Product  Service  Re¬ 
conditioning  Shop  (IUE  loca  786),  23 
Japhet,  with  52  workers.  About  180 
workers  at  a  third  plant,  GE  Dis¬ 
tribution  Assemblies,  3530  W.  12th, 
represented  by  the  International  Bro¬ 
therhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  ex¬ 
pect  to  walk  out  when  their  contracts 
expire  on  Nov.  16  unless  negotiations 
prove  successful,  according  to  a  un¬ 
ion  spokesman. 

GE  is  far  behind  other  employers 
in  wages  and  particularly  in  benefits 
for  its  employees.  There  is  no  paid 
sick  leave,  an  inadequate  health  plan, 
and  the  median  pension  for  retired 
workers  is  only  $26  a  month.  The  GE 
strikers  are  demanding  wage  increas¬ 
es  of  35,  30  and  25  cents  over  the 
next  three  years,  with  a  premium  of 
up  to  50  cents  for  skilled  workers. 

After  two  months  of  listening  to  un¬ 
ion  demands,  GE  continued  its  estab¬ 
lished  practice  of  “Bulwarism”  (take- 
it-or-leave-it  bargaining)  by  throw¬ 
ing  what  it  called  a  “firm,  fair  offer’’ 
on  the  table  and  then  refusing  to 
change  one  word  or  comma.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  offered  20  cents  for  one 
year  (just  about  enough  to  keep  up 
with  inflation),  a  premium  up  to  45 
cents,  and  the  opportunity  to  re-ne- 
gotiate  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

Bill  Williams,  president  of  the  un¬ 
ion  at  GE’s  Metallurgical  Products 
plant,  told  Space  City  News  last  week 
that  the  wage  scale  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  IUE  workers  in  Houston. 

“Elimination  of  the  geographical 
wage  differential,”  said  Williams,  “is 
one  of  our  main  conditions.  This  means 
that  we  want  to  get  the  same  wage  lev¬ 
els  here  in  Houston  as  a  man  with  the 
same  job  gets  up  north. 

“For  instance,  a  service  shop  oper¬ 
ator  here  makes  $3.56  an  hour,  while 
at  the  same  GE  plant  in  Detroit  he 
makes  $4.16.  A  chamfer  machine  oper¬ 
ator  who  makes  $3. 12 here  makes$4.15 
in  Detroit. 

“Of  course  the  company  says  it’s 
because  the  cost  of  living  is  lower 
here.  Well,  the  Department  of  Labor 
says  it  only  cost  $680  per  year  more 
for  a  family  of  four  in  1967  to  live  in 
Detroit,  and  you  know  that  cost  is  sky¬ 
rocketing  here.  We  can’t  tolerate  pen¬ 
alizing  men  for  where  they  live.” 

Strikers  across  the  country  are  de¬ 
manding  a  30-month  contract  and  are 
fighting  GE’s  attempts  to  break  up 
union  solidarity  by  having  each  plant 
negotiate  separately,  which  would  make 
it  easy  for  the  company  to  switch  jobs 
away  from  a  struck  plant. 

Today,  after  being  split  into  two  na¬ 
tional  unions  and  almost  100  local 
plant  unions,  GE  workers  make  an  av¬ 
erage  wage  of  $3.25  an  hour  —  way  be¬ 


hind  the  other  major  industries  and 
$3,000  under  the  budget  the  govern¬ 
ment  says  is  needed  to  support  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  decently  (about  $10,000  a 
year).  The  average  Wage  of  women 
workers  is  even  lower. 

Of  the  50  union  workers  at  Hous¬ 
ton’s  GE  plant  on  Japhet  near  the  ship 
channel,  over  60%  are  women  who  do 
assembly-line  work.  A  union  vice- 
president  told  Space  City  News  that  the 
union  “set  GE  straight”  about  two 
years  ago  regarding  wage  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  women. 

Mildred  Cook,  Chief  Steward  of  local 
786,  told  us  that  only  one  union  mem¬ 
ber  at  this  plant  is  still  at  work.  She 
said  that  many  of  the  male  workers 
have  gotten  temporary  part-time  jobs, 
but  that  women  find  it  much  harder 
to  find  temporary  work,  especially 
if  it  is  known  that  they  are  on  strike. 

The  80-member  union  at  the  metal¬ 
lurgical  plant  is  about  40%  black,  10% 
Mexican-American  and  50%  white;  no 
women.  Bill  Williams  said  that  a  few 


Striker  at  Houston's  GE  Reconditioning 
plant 


have  always  been  turned  away. 

Two  months  ago,  charges  were  filed 
against  GE  with  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission  on  be¬ 
half  of  two  black  union  members  at 
this  plant.  One  worker  had  been  laid 
off  and  the  other  had  been  harrassed 
for  not  being  able  to  work  on  Satur¬ 
days.  The  charges  are  still  pending 
in  Austin. 

Williams  said  that  at  the  metallur¬ 
gical  plant  all  but  one  union  man  has 
walked  out,  although  there  are  14  non¬ 
union  hourly  employees  who  are  still 
running  the  plant  on  a  twelve-hour 
shift.  “We  give  ’em  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  we  figure  they’ll  have  to  shut 
down  completely,"  Williams  said. 

How  long  local  militancy  will  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  laborbureaucratswhoare 
negotiating  in  New  York  is  open  to 
question.  So  is  the  strength  of  the  work¬ 
ers  who  are  opposing  the  power  of  an 
$8-billion-a-year  corporation  like  GE. 
One  half  of  GE’s  workers  in  the  U.  S. 
are  non-union.  And  about  one  fourth 
of  GE’s  workers  are  in  places  like 
Mexico,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  on  the  pick¬ 
et  lines  at  the  two  struckplants  in  Hous¬ 
ton  was  that  “GE  has  split  us  up  too 
long.”  Reports  from  around  the  country 
indicate  that  the  strike  is  99%  effective. 

The  test  of  time  will  see  who  wins 
this  one,  but  one  thing  is  certain.  The 
complacency  of  the  1960’s  is  being  re¬ 
placed  in  the  workers  by  a  new  mood 
—  determination. 


General  Electric 


Big-Time  Union  Busters 
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Jerry  DeMuth 

Cooperating  with  Nazi  Rearmament 

GE’s  cooperation  with  the  Far  Right 
extended  to  Germany  where  the  com¬ 
pany  worked  closely  with  the  firm  of 
Nazi  war  criminal  Alfred  Krupp  who 
wfas  to  sen  e  six  years  of  a  12-year  sen¬ 
tence  for  using  concentration-camp 
slave  labor  in  his  factories. 

And  while  GE  had 
seen  nothing  wrong  with  its  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Krupp,  even  when  the 
United  Stales  was  -at  war  with  Nazi 
Germany,  the  company  suddenly  be¬ 
came  very  patriotic  whey  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy  ran  his  investigations  of  al¬ 
leged  Communists. 

Cooperation  With  McCarthy 

When  McCarthy  shifted  his  investi¬ 
gation  to  industry,  he  began  with  GE, 
explaining  on  November  13,  1953, 
“Frankly,  1  hope  that  General  Electric 
decides  to  can  any  employee  who 
pleads  the  Fifth  Amendment  before 
this  committee.'’  After  five  days  of 
hearings  the  company  announced,  on 
December  9,  that  it  would  “discharge 
from  its  employ  all  admitted  Commit 
nists,  spies,  and  saboteurs  and  will 
suspend  employers  who  refuse  to  tes¬ 
tify  under  oath  on  such  matters  when 
queried  in  public  hearings  conducted 
by  government  authority."  With  this 
policy.  GE  became  the  first  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  or  lion-institutional  em¬ 
ployer  to  have  a  “loyally”  program. 
McCarthy  called  GE’s  policy  “fine" 
and  said  that  the  company  “certainly 
should  be  commended”  for  it. 

By  March  1951  GE  vice-president 
Lemuel  Boulwarc  was  able  to  boast 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  that  the  company  had 
suspended  17  employees  who  had 
taken  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Back  in 
the  mid-  1910s,  while  under  govern¬ 
ment  indictment  for  the  Krupp  con¬ 
spiracy,  Jay  Jeffries,  GE  and  Carboloy 
official,  defining  what  he  considered 
un-American  a  1  thai  labor  leaders 
had  “ur  mierican  objectives.’’  This 
was  the  beginning  of  GE’s  present  la¬ 
bor  policies  which  were  developed  by 


Lemuel  Boulware  and  have  become 
known  as  “Boulwarism.”  Boulwarc 
considered  both  major  GE  unions,  the 
IUE  and  UE,  "collectivist-minded.” 
GE  wanted,  president  Robert  Paxton 
explained  in  February  1959,  “respon¬ 
sible  union  leaders  who  will  not  only 
avoid  unwarranted  strikes  and  slow¬ 
downs,  but  will  also  be  constructive 
in  their  economic  and  political  teach¬ 
ings.” 

The  Birth  of  Boulwa. Ism 

Boulware’s  policy  was  established  in 
19*17,  following  a  strike  in  which  GE 
had  attempted  to  hold  firm  with  a 
100-an-hour  pay  raise  to  UE  members. 
GM  and  Wcstinghouse  both  had 


GE  would  not  have  to  give  in  to  union 
demands  again. -In  1947  GE  also  abol¬ 
ished  its  bonus  plan  for  employees, 
which  had  been  established  in  the 
1930’s  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide 
of  unionism.  However,  GE  continued 
its  bonus  plan  for  executives.  Under 
this  plan  company  president  C.  E. 
Wilson,  for  example,  in  1916  received 
a  bonus  of  $90,000  above  his  base  sal¬ 
ary  of  $108,000. 

“We  decide  what  is  fair,”  Boulware 
himself  explained  of  his  policy,  “and 
stick  to  it.  We  don't  go  in  for  hag¬ 
gling” 
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agreed  to  18*/:^,  and  finally  GE  was 
forced  to  fall  into  line.  GE,  which  had 
abolished  a  pension  plan  in  1935  when 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  adopted, 
was  also  forced  to  reestablish  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan  for  workers.  GE,  however, 
reduces  its  pension  payments  when 
Social  Security  payments  begin  or  in¬ 
crease  and  has  steadily  reduced  its  own 
payments  to  the  pension  fund. 

Workers’  support  of  the  19*16  strike 
and  of  the  union  caught  GE  by  sur¬ 
prise.  GE  was  also  taken  aback  and 
frightened  by  the  criticism  it  received 
during  the  strike  from  mayors,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  editors,  and  by  the  clergy¬ 
men  who  even  had  walked  the  work¬ 
ers’  picket  lines. 

Boulwarism  was  developed  so  that 


In  1957,  before  Boulware  letircd, 
GE  brought  in  Jack  S.  Parkei  as  Boul¬ 
ware’s  successor  and  retained  Boulware 
as  Parker’s  consultant  to  provide  con¬ 
tinuity  in  labor  policy.  During  that 
year,  IUE  tried  to  reach  an  overall 
automation  agreement  with  GE.  In 
April,  GE  agreed  to  study  the  problem 
and  then  to  discuss  it  with  the  union, 
but  by  July  IUE  still  was  waiting. 
IUE  wrote  to  the  company,  and  GE 
replied  by  saying  there  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  to  talk  about.  In  August,  GE 
finally  agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
automation,  but  that  meeting  was 
never  held. 

In  April  1963  an  NLRB  trial  exam¬ 
iner  upheld  lUE’s  unfair  labor  charge 

Continued  on  next  page 
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tlia!  Boulwarism  was  a  "take  it  or 
leave  it  policy”  and  in  December  1961 
the  NLRB  itself  upheld  the  trial  ex¬ 
aminer's  report  and  found  GE  guilty 
of  unfair  labor  practices.  After  the 
NLRB  trial  examiner  issued  his  rul 
ing,  GE  vice-president  Virgil  Day  de¬ 
clared  that  GE  "will  approach  and 
conduct  this  year's  negotiations  with 
over  100  unions  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same. approach  as  in  the  past 
years’  negotiations.” 

NLRB  trial  examiner  Arthur  Leff 
found  that  even  before  negotiations 
began  GE  was  discrediting  union  lead¬ 
ers  and  presenting  its  case  dire,  tly  to 
its  employees.  After  negotiations  be¬ 
gan,  GE  put  into  effect  for  non-union 
workers  the  wages  and  benefits  con 
tamed  in  its  offer  to  IUE,  although 
in  the  past  GE  had  never  given  non 
union  workers  benefits  offered  to 
union  members  until  after  a  new 
union  contract  had  been  signed.  But 
in  1960,  before  negotiations  had  be¬ 
gun,  the  company  had  told  plant  man¬ 
agers:  "Show  how  employees  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  unions  get  their  wages  and 
bbi.cfit  improvements  without  possible 
delay  of  waiting  for  union  accept¬ 
ance." 

GE  also,  in  Leifs  words,  "rejected, 
ignored,  or  brushed  aside”  requests  for 
cost  or  other  information  relating  to 
holiday  and  vacation  proposals,  in¬ 
come  extension  aid,  supplementary 
unemployment  benefits,  pensions,  and 
insurance.  Under  the  National  Laboi 
Relations  Act  companies  aiv  obligated 
to  make  pension  and  insurance  costs 
available  to  the  union  but,  out  of  six 
requests,  GE  only  fulfilled  two,  and 
those  only  after  the  stiike  had  ended. 

At  a  meeting  on  September  27,  1960, 
GE’s  Union  relations  manager,  Moore, 
told  the  IUE  president  "You'll 
get  the  information  when  we  get  it, 
or  if  we  feel  we  should  get  it  for  you." 
When  the  union  asked  Moore  how 
many  workers  would  benefit  from  in¬ 
come  extension  aid,  Moore  gave  his 
reply:  “Somewhere  between  zero  and 
100  per  cent.”  Leff  stated  that  al¬ 
though  GE  was  not  talkative  with 
union  leaders,  it  was  talkative  with 
its  employees.  GE,  he  found,  "ad¬ 
vanced  arguments  not  only  more  full 
but  different  from  those  presented  to 
the  union  negotiators  at  the  bargain¬ 
ing  tabic'  am:  'criticized  to  employ¬ 
ees  the  Union's  demands  before  first 
discussing  them  with  the  Union.” 

C.E  communicated  with  workers  at 


plant  meetings,  through  supervisors, 
and  by  means  of  plant  newspapers, 
reports,  bulletins,  leaflets,  letters,  press 
releases— and  newspaper,  radio,  and 
television  advertisements.  (GE  con¬ 
veniently  owns  radio  and  television 
stations  in  Schenectady.)  In  Water¬ 
ford,  letters  were  even  sent  to  the 
homes  of  neighbors  of  GE  employees. 
The  communications,  Leff  found, 
reached  “flood  proportions." 

GE  Threatens  Workers 

At  the  Augusta,  Ga„  plant,  GE  re¬ 
fused  to  reinstate  20  striking  em¬ 
ployees  and  hired  replacements  for 
them.  At  the  Waterford  plant,  em¬ 
ployees  were  told  by  letter  that  "a 
strike  would  wipe  out  indefinitely  all 
of  the  75  new  jobs  created  .  .  .  since 
.  .  .  1958.  It  would  also  bring  about 
a  direct  reversal  of  promotions,  and 
result  in  a  great  many  downgradings 
in  reassignment." 

At  Lynn,  GE’s  largest  and  oldest 
plant,  foremen  warned  workers  that 
the  plant  might  be  closed  down  if 
there  was  a  strike.  The  company  ex¬ 
plained  to  supervisors  that  "the  Com¬ 
pany  has  more  and  more  in  recent 
years  looked  to  the  South  and  the 
West  for  its  growth  and  expansion." 

GE  also  bargained  directly  with  em¬ 
ployees  and  union  locals  and  in  some 
cases  offered  terms  and  conditions  dif¬ 
ferent  than  those  offered  in  national 
negotiations., 

On  December  16,  1964,  the  NLRB 
found  GE  guilty  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  and  issued  11  orders  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  including  to  rehire  the  Augusta 
workers,  supply  the  union  with  the 
information  it  had  requested,  and  to 
refrain  from  bargaining  with  locals  or 
offering  locals  separate  terms. 

In  May  1965  when  workers  at  the 
Wayneboro,  Virginia,  GE  plant  voted 
to  join  UE,  GE  challenged  the  vote 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  NLRB 
from  certifying  UE  as  the  collective 
bargaining  agent.  The  NLRB  dis¬ 
missed  GE's  objections  in  September 
and  certified  UE,  but  GE  still  told  the 
union  in  a  letter  that  "it  cannot  rec¬ 
ognize  or  bargain  with  UE."  Late  in 
1966  the  NLRB  ruled  in  favor  of  UE 
for  the  third  time,  this  time  ordering 
GE  to  bargain  with  UE.  GE  then  ap¬ 
pealed  the  ruling  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

In  early  1964  GE  even  threatened 
to  shut  down  its  Schenectady  plant 
unless  the  union  agreed  to  shift  3,000 
employees  from  piece  rates  to  day 
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rates.  The  resulting  pay  cut  would 
have  averaged  $60  a  week  per  worker. 
The  plant  employed  5,000,  and  3,700 
additional  workers  in  Schenectady  de¬ 
pended  upon  those  5,000  jobs. 

The  union  did  not  agree,  and  GE 
began  cutting  pay  on  its  own  on  July 
13.  In  October  GE  and  the  union,  UE, 
finally  reached  an  agreement  whereby 
workers  would  be  given  “transition” 
pay  for  four  years  so  they  could  adjust 

and  the  company  would  begin  a  new 
incentive  plan  under  which  250  work¬ 
ers  would  return  to  piece  work  in  the 
next  five  years. 

To  make  sure  that  employees  at  the 
Schenectady  plant  worked  just  as  hard 
for  less  pay,  GE  installed  what  it 
termed  “a  modern  industrial  tool, 
closed  circuit  television.”  A  television 
monitor  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the 
general  foreman  who  kept  in  touch 
with  foremen  by  a  direct  telephone 
hook-up. 

GE’s  efforts  in  Schenectady,  company 
vice-president  Donald  E.  Craig  ex¬ 
plained,  was  an  attempt  to  prove  “we 
could  be  able  to  do  everything  in 
Schenectady  we  could  do  in  the 
South.” 

The  South  has  been  an  especially 
attractive  spot  for  GE  since  the  mid- 
1950’s;  the  company,  of  course,  has 
long  been  attracted  to  such  low-wage 
areas.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
for  example,  GE  abandoned  a  number 
of  war  plants  and  spent  over  $91  mil¬ 


lion  building  seven  new  plants  in 
small  town  low-wage  areas. 

In  June  1953  Ralph  Gordincr  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  South  would  soon 
become  a  major  center  of  GE’s  oper¬ 
ations.  Two  years  later,  when  GE 
opened  its  twelfth  Southern  plant, 
Raymond  W.  Smith,  GE  general  man¬ 
ager,  said,  "It  is  in  this  area  that  great 
future  growth  is  forecast." 

In  1958  Cordiner  and  18  other  GE 
directors  toured  the  South.  Speaking 
in  Atlanta,  Cordiner  explained  why 
the  South  was  becoming  a  major  area 
for  GE.  “Right-to-work  legislation  very 
definitely  is  a  factor,”  he  said,  “in  de¬ 
ciding  where  General  .Electric  plants 
are  built.  General  Electric  lias  a  very 
firm  stand  in  favor  of  right-to-work 
laws  because  we  are  interested  in  the 
rights  of  individuals.” 

The  individuals  whose  rights  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  is  interested  in  are  its 
own  officials  and  major  stock  holders, 
not  the  American  worker  or  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer.  Profiteering  is  still  the 
most  important  GE  product. 

Sources 

Issues  of  the  IUE  News  and  UE  News. 
Information  from  the  files  of  ADL  and 
Group  Research. 

Reports  from  the  NLRB  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

Correspondence  with  some  of  the  firms 
involved  in  antitrust  suits  against  GE. 


—  excerpted  from  “G.E.  -  Profile  ef 
a  Corporation,”  published  by  Radical 
Education  Project,  Box  561-A.  Detroit 
Mich.,  48232 
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Washington, 


By  Richard  Atwater 

The  anti-war  movement  has  been 
learning  a  lot  of  lessons  from  the  past 
We  have  been  through  many  stages  of 
protest,  from  cooperation  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  nonviolent  “polite”  protest  A 
new,  more  aggressive  and  politically 
aware  movement  is  being  built  on  the 
more  liberal  and  passive  movement 
of  the  past  This  group  has  brought  a 
new  spirit  to  the  protests.  A  spirit 
which,  instead  of  saying  “maybe  they 
will  hear  us  someday,”  now  says  “We 
are  the  people,  and  we  will  be  heard.” 

This  new  spirit  has  thrown  the  estab¬ 
lishment  into  a  panic,  and  many  con¬ 
tradictory  statements  have  been  made 
because  of  this  panic.  President  Nixon 
says  that  troops  will  be  withdrawn  as 
the  South  Vietnam  regime  becomes 
more  capable  of  carrying  the  burden  of 
the  war.  And  laird  says  at  least  200,- 
000  troops  will  be  needed  for  the  next 
four  to  five  years. 

Nixon,  in  his  long-awaited  Nov.  3 
speech  said  absolutely  nothing  new.  He 
spoke  to  his  mythical  “silent  majori¬ 
ty”  and  blatantly  baited  the  war  pro¬ 
testors.  Like  mentioning  a  California 
anti-war  picket  with  a  sign  saying, 
“Lose  in  Vietnam,  bring  the  boys 
home.”  And  capping  the  whole  thing 
off  something  like:  “North  Vietnamese 
will  not  bring  humiliation  and  defeat 
to  America.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that” 

The  administration  is  also  alarmed 
that  many  people  who  participated  in 
the  mostl£  nonviolent  Moratorium  on 
Oct.  15  may  take  part  in  the  more  ag¬ 
gressive  though  officially  nonviolent 
activities  planned  for  Nov.  15.  Sever¬ 
al  hundred  thousand  people  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  converge  on  Washington  for  the 
Nov.  15  Mobilization. 

The  organizers  of  the  moderate  Mor¬ 
atorium  officially  gave  their  suppprt 
for  the  Mobilization’s  actions  on  Nov. 
15  and  the  New  Mobilization  Commit¬ 
tee  announced  its  support  for  the  Mora¬ 
torium  activities  planned  for  Nov.  13- 
14.  Support  for  the  massive  march  is 
also  coming  in  from  other  quarters, 
especially  from  organized  labor.  La¬ 
bor  conferences  held  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New  York 
last  week  planned  to  endorse  the  pro¬ 
tests. 

Other  labor  supporters  are  Harold 
Gibbons,  vice  president  of  the  Teams¬ 
ters;  Leon  Davis,  president  and  Doris 
Turner,  vice  president  of  Local  1199 
of  the  Drug  and  Hospital  Workers; 
Frank  Rosenblum,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth¬ 
ing  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO; 
Cleveland  Robinson,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Distributive  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  Alliance  for  Labor 
Action. 

The  unions  in  New  York  have  al¬ 
ready  ordered  150  buses  for  work¬ 
ers  and  are  planning  to  march  to¬ 
gether  in  Washington  under  labor’s 
banner.  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  in 
New  York  have  formed  the  Third  World 
Committee  for  Solidarity  with  Viet¬ 
nam,  stating  “Our  people  have  a  big¬ 
ger  stake  in  ending  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  than  anyone  else.” 

Hundreds  of  GI’s  are  also  planning 
to  march.  The  Mobilization  Committee 
has  already  received  over  600  signa¬ 
tures,  including  150  from  GI’s  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  demanding  an  immediate  end 
to  the  war  and  withdrawal  of  troops. 

There  is  much  evidence  of  the  new 
spirit  and  aggressiveness.  A  “Red 
Flag  Contingent”  will  march  with  the 
protestors  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  but 
after  the  main  demonstration  the  spe¬ 
cial  group  will  march  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  protest  the  trial  of 
the  Conspiracy  Eight.  The  demands  of 
the  marchers  will  be  “Stop  the  Trial” 
and  “Free  All  Political  Prisoners.” 

The  Red  Flag  Contingent  could  be 
the  most  exciting  aspect  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Mobilization.  Many  diverse 
groups  are  involved  in  promoting  it  — 
like  the  Yippies,  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  Liberation  News  Service,  the 
Committee  of  Returned  Volunteers  and 
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RYM— II  and  other  factions  of  SDS. 

Organizers  of  the  Red  Flag  con¬ 
tingent  hope  its  participants  will  be 
“really  together,”  marching  with  flags 
and  drums  and  tambourines  —  a  show 
of  strength  within  the  huge  throng. 

The  Justice  Department  has  been 
chosen  as  the  target  for  the  later  ac¬ 
tion  because  it  has  led  a  nationwide 
assault  on  anti-war  leaders  —  espe¬ 
cially  the  Conspiracy  Eight  —  and 
on  the  Black  Panther  Party  and  all 
black  liberation  fighters. 

At  least  two  of  the  Conspiracy  Eight 
—  Jerry  Rubin  and  Abbie  Hoffman  — 
plan  to  be  on  hand  for  the  Washington 
actions. 

Another  demonstration  isbeingplan- 
ned  for  the  following  day,  Sunday,  Nov. 
16,  at  the  Embassy  of  the  Saigon  Gov¬ 
ernment  The  political  basis  for  this 
demonstration  is  support  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  (PRG)  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  demands  set  forth  by  the  Mo¬ 
bilization  Committee  are  much  better 
defined  and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  of  the  Moratorium.  The  Mobi¬ 
lization  Steering  Committee  realizes 
that  the  primary  goal  is  to  end  the 
fighting  now.  They  have  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “There  can  be  no  real  end 
to  the  war  until:  the  United  States  stops 
all  military  action  against  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air;  all 
United  States  troops,  equipment, planes 
and  helicopters  are  withdrawn  and 
United  States  bases  are  dismantled; 
all  support  is  withdrawn  from  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  and  the  people 
of  Vietnam  are  permitted  to  decide 
their  own  fate. 

“These  three  items,”  says  the  Mo¬ 
bilization,  “are  not  capable  of  nego¬ 
tiation  at  the  talks  in  Paris.  Rather 
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they  must  be  announced  there  by  the 
United  States  as  its  unilateral  deci¬ 
sion  for  withdrawal.  Then,  and  only 
then  can  the  Paris  talks  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  only  item  which  can  be 
negotiated:  reparations  to  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  people  for  the  damage  the  United 
States  has  done  to  their  country.  Sure¬ 
ly,  we  have  responsibility  to  the  Viet- 


Houston, 


We  Houstonians  will  get  a  chance  to 
show  our  opposition  to  the  war  inViet- 
nam  on  Sunday,  Nov.  9.  The  “March 
Against  Death,”  organized  by  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  will  beheldtoexpress 
our  support  for  the  national  protest  on 
Nov.  15  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

People  from  all  over  Texas  who  wish 
to  express  their  demands  for  immedi¬ 
ate  and  total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
will  participate,  including  a  contingent 
of  about  150  GI’s  from  Ft  Hood,  Texas, 
many  of  whom  are  returnees  from  Viet¬ 
nam. 

We  will  assemble  at  lP.m.  at  Eman¬ 
cipation  Park,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Dowling  and  Elgin,  and  will  march  to 
Hermann  Park  ..  There  the  fea¬ 

tured  speakers  invited  to  speak  on  the 
war  and  its  effects  on  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam  will  be:  Dr.  Howard  Levy, 
an  ex-GI  who  refused  in  1967  to  give 
medical  training  to  Green  Berets  on  the 
grounds  that  they  committed  war 
crimes,  and  served  a  three-year  sen¬ 
tence  until  his  release  last  August;  Dave 
Cline,  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  worksas 


namese  people  We  cannot,  however,  re¬ 
place  the  lives  lost,  or  the  bodies  that 
have  been  maimed.  We  can  make 
amends  for  the  damage  we  have  done 
to  property  and  crops,  homes  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  villages  and  farms.” 

This  position  is  a  large  step  forward 
from  the  position  set  forth  for  the  Oct. 
15  Moratorium,  which  was  get  the 
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a  staff  member  of  the  Oleo  Strut  GI 
Coffeehouse  at  Ft  Hood;  a  Mexican- 
American  woman  who  is  on  strike  at  an 
Austin  furniture  company;  and  folk- 
singer  Barbara  Dane. 

The  Houston  Mobilization  Committee 
is  also  arranging  bus  transportation 
to  Washington,  D.  C„  for  the  Nov.  15 
march.  Round-trip  tickets  are  $15  for 
students,  $20  for  non-students.  Inter¬ 
ested  persons  should  write  immediate¬ 
ly  to  HMC,  Box  1811,  Houston,  77001. 

It  has  become  clear  that  we  must  ex¬ 
press  our  solidarity  against  U.  S.  wars 
of  aggression  when  possible.  We  are  a 
movement  that  links  what  is  happening 
in  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
what  is  going  on  inside  the  U.S.:  to  the 
black  struggle,  to  schools,  to  decaying 
and  rotting  cities,  to  the  oppression  of 
women,  to  the  lack  of  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
munity,  to  a  class  society. 

This  is  our  chance  to  show  our  sup¬ 
port  for  immediate  and  total  withdraw¬ 
al  of  all  U.  S.  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
and  it  is  vital  that  many  people  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Join  us! 


‘ Under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  affected  whatever  by  it'  -PRESIDENT  NIXON 


Tenants  Unite 
To  Defend 
A  Sister 


On  the  morning  of  Oct.  16,  Mrs. 
Ocie  Johnson  of  Clayton  Homes,  one 
of  Houston’s  five  Public  Housing  pro¬ 
jects,  was  awakened  by  a  constable. 
He  had  an  eviction  notice,  and  was 
accompanied  by  friends  to  help  him 
carry  it  out.  Mrs.  Johnson  said  that 
she  had  not  been  summoned  to  court, 
and  had  not  received  an  eviction  warn¬ 
ing. 

The  constable  threw  beds,  drawers 
full  of  clothing,  and  mattresses  from 
her  second  floor  windows.  By  noon, 
all  of  her  belongings  were  scattered 
on  her  front  lawn.  As  Mrs.  Johnson 
said,  “Mr.  Booker  (director  of  Hous¬ 
ton  Public  Houstin)  threw  out  my  furni¬ 
ture  and  dirtied  my  clothes.  He  even 
threw  out  my  Bible.” 

Why  were  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her 
seven  children  evicted?  She  owed  the 
Houston  Authority  $54.00  -  she  was 
two  months  behind  in  paying  her  rent. 

Mrs.  Johnson  receives  $217  a  month 
from  State  Welfare  under  the  Aid  For 
Dependent  Children  program.  Two  of 
her  seven  children  had  been  in  the  hos¬ 
pital;  she  was  under  extensive  medi¬ 
cal  care  herself.  The  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  says  that  $217  is  only  75  percent 
of  what  it  would  take  to  support  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  family.  But  the  Housing 
Authority  said  that  she  had  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  rent  -  and  pay  it 
on  their  schedule. 

Mrs.  Johnson’s  friends  at  Clayton 
Homes  came  by  to  see  what  they 
could  do  when  she  was  evicted.  One 
friend  called  the  Housing  Authority 
to  ask  if  they  would  let  her  back  if  she 
paid  her  rent.  The  answer  was  no. 

By  now  it  was  clear  that  the  Housing 
Authority  was  after  more  than  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  money.  They  wanted  her 
out.  For  the  past  year  she  had  been 
chairman  of'the  Clayton  Homes  branch 
of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organ¬ 
ization  (NWRO)  and  is  now  area  re¬ 
presentative  of  NWRO. 

Mrs.  Johnson  feels  that  Booker  was 
trying  to  get  rid  of  her  because  of  her 
Welfare  Rights  work.  He  had  warned 
her  to  stop  having  meetings  in  her 
home.  Maybe  the  Housing  Authority 
just  wanted  to  scare  people  by  show¬ 
ing  how  quickly  and  brutally  they  could 
deal  with  someone  who  fed  her  chil¬ 
dren  before  she  paid  their  rent. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  friends  de¬ 
cided  that  they  could  not  accept  this 
treatment.  If  Mrs.  Johnson  could  be 
thrown  out,  nobody  in  the  project  was 
safe.  Her  friends  moved  her  furni¬ 
ture  back  into  the  house  and  decided 
to  have  a  rally  the  next  day. 

On  Saturday,  Clayton  Homes  was 


leafletted.  The  message  was  clear: 
’’The  time  has  passed  when  we  can 
just  mind  our  own  business  and  try 
to  get  along  with  the  Housing  Author¬ 
ity.  Because  mothers  and  children 
right  here  in  Clayton  Homes  are  being 
thrown  out  into  the  streets  with  all 
their  belongings.” 

Families  got  together  on  Mrs.  John¬ 
son’s  lawn  to  hear  her  story.  They 
listened  to  Sam  Jackson  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tenants  Union,  They  heard  Mrs. 
Hill,  who  has  been  leading  a  rent- 
strike  at  Shepherd  Gardens,  say,  “The 
time  is  past  when  we  have  to  choose 
between  paying  the  Man  and  feeding 
our  children.’’  Then  the  neighbors 
marched  through  the  project  chanting, 
“No,  no,  we  won’t  go!” 

On  the  following  Monday  morning, 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  other  black,  chicano 
and  white  residents  of  Clayton  Homes 
went  to  Mr.  Booker’s  office  at  Allen 
Parkway  Village  to  demand  that  Booker 
take  Mrs.  Johnson’s  money  and  let 
her  back  into  her  home. 

The  people  were  first  told  that  Booker 
was  not  in,  so  they  waited  outside.  A 
half  hour  later,  Booker  came  out  of  his 
office  to  say  that  he  wasn’t  to  blame  for 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  furniture  being  broken 
and  that  the  people  should  go  to  the  con¬ 
stable’s  office. 

The  people  demanded  that  Booker 
come  to  the  point,  would  he  take  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  money?  Booker  said  that  he 
would,  but  that  Mrs.  Johnson  would 
have  to  pay  the  $15.30  in  court  costs 
which  the  Housing  Authority  paid  to 
have  her  evicted.  No  one  was  happy 
with  this,  but  when  a  Mr.  Corral,  one 
of  the  mayor’s  assistants’  offered  the 
$15.30  from  an  “anonymous  church  do¬ 
nor”  later  that  evening,  the  money 
was  given  to  Booker  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  was  “reinstated.” 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Johnson’s  fight 
raises  some  important  questions.  Why 
do  people  have  to  demonstrate  before 
the  Housing  Authority  will  take  their 
rent  money?  Why  was  the  city  so  up¬ 
tight  about  Mrs.  Johnson  that  they 
sent  Mr.  Corrall  down  to  make  sure 
she  got  back  in?  And  who  benefits  from 
Public  Housing  anyhow? 

The  city  has  to  evict  people,  not  be¬ 
cause  Booker  is  mean,  but  because 
Public  Housing  isn’t  set  up  to  help  the 
poor  -  it’s  federal  aid  for  the  rich.  Isn’t 
Public  Housing  supposed  to  be  govern¬ 
ment-subsidized?  What  do  the  rents  pay 
for  then? 

When  a  city  decides  to  build  a  housing 
project,  they  issue  bonds  to  get  money 
for  construction.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  “underwrites”  the  bonds  -  they 
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agree  to  pay  for  construction  if  the 
city  doesn’t.  Then  the  bonds  are  sold  _ 
to  whoever  offers  the  lowest  interest 
rate. 

Who  buys  bonds?  Banks,  broker¬ 
age  houses,  insurance  companies,  and 
rich  people.  The  bonds  are  perfect¬ 
ly  safe  -  there’s  no  way  you  can 
lose  your  money.  And  they  make  a 
profit. 

In  the  1950’s,  thatprofit  was  around 
2  percent.  Now,  with  inflation  and  a 
war,  the  bonds  go  begging  at  6 percent. 

There’s  another  catch,  too.  The  bonds 
are  tax  deductable.  So  t  stands  to 
reason  that  if  you’ve  got  a  lot  of  money, 
and  you  want  to  keep  it  tucked  away 
where  it’s  earning  interest  and  you 

won’t  have  to  pay  taxes  on  it,  you’ll 
buy  housing  bonds. 

Now,  the  federal  government  will 
pay  the  Houston  Authority  either  1) 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  or  2)  the  money  it  takes  to  pay 
off  the  bonds  -  whichever  is  less.  In 
Houston,  the  federal  government  has 
been  paying  off  the  bonds.  So  that 
tax  money,  money  from  all  working 

people,  including  the  Clayton  Homes, 
residents,  goes  to  the  banks,  to  the 
insurance  companies,  to  the  rich. 


And  the  people  of  Clayton  Homes  have 
to  pay  to  keep  the  project  running  by 
themselves. 

Things  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  Clay¬ 
ton  just  had  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Anyone  who  lives  there  knows  that 
the  Housing  Authority  won’t  go  broke 
from  any  heavy  repairs,  they’re  mak¬ 
ing.  But  recently,  Clayton  Homes  has 
been  making  money  for  the  city.  The 
extra  money  doesn’t  go  into  lower 
rents,  or  rent-free  apartments.  And 
it’s  pretty  hard  to  figure  out  where 
the  extra  money  does  to.  Part  of  it 
goes  into  an  “emergency  fund,”  as 
if  the  condition  of  Clayton  Homes 
right  now  isn’t  an  emergency,  or  as 
if  being  evicted  isn’t  an  emergency. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  this. 
Mrs.  Ocie  Johnson  and  her  seven 
children  were  thrown  outdoors  so  that 
the  rich  could  make  a  few  more  safe 
dollars,  and  so  the  Housing  Authority 
could  patch  up  the  mess  they’ve  made 
of  the  projects. 

Mrs.  Johnson  got  her  house  back 
because  her  neighbors  stood  together 
with  her  to  fight  the  Housing  Author¬ 
ity. 

As  Mrs.  Johnson  put  it,  “We  have 
our  Golden  Rule.  United  we  stand. 
Divided  we  fall.” 


BEARDED  CARLOS 
UN-BANNED 


The  second  chapter  in  the  case  of 
Carlos  Cabillo  vs.  San  Jacinto  College 
closed  with  a  victory  for  freedom  of 
expression  and  a  defeat  for  capricious 
control  by  those  invested  with  power 
over  men’s  lives. 

F ederal  Judge  John  V.  Singleton  ruled 
that  the  College’s  ban  against  bearded 
students  violates  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  Baskin,  attorney  for  SJC,  Dr. 
Thomas  Spencer,  president  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Dr.  O.  W.  Marcom,  academic 
dean,  based  their  case  against  Carlos 
on  the  idea  that  bearded  students  are 
likely  to  produce  distrubances  on  the 
campus.  Their  efforts  to  this  effect 
prompted  Judge  Singleton  to  point  out 
that  "unrealized  fears”  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  sufficient  grounds  for  unrea¬ 
sonable  rules.  He  added,  "1  think  we 
ought  to  deal  with  realities  and  not 
with  sup,  ositions.” 

The  judge  also  made  a  comparison 
between  the  College’s  attitude  toward 
;-*•  students  and  the  McCarthy  Era 
of  a  !e>.  years  ago. 

The  usually  ^-her  atmosphere  of  the 
court  room  was  bro.,'n  by  occasional 
laughs  caused  by  put-dowo.  »imed  at 


SJC.  One  such  episode:  Mr.  Baskin: 
“Jabber,  jabber,  jabber,  jabber,” 
(i.e.,  long,  pointless  questioning  of  de¬ 
fendant). 

David  Berg(Carlos  attorney):"I  don’t 
want  to  cut  Mr  Baskin  off.  .  .” 
Judge:  “I  don’t  think  you  can!” 
Courtroom:  "Ha,  Ha," 

Baskin:  “Did  you  plan  to  defy  the 
College  when  you  grew  the  beard?” 
Carlos:  "Yes.” 

Baskin:  “Why?” 

Carlos:  “Because  I  felt  it  was  a 
violation  o  f  my  civil  rights  to  be 
kept  from  wearing  it.” 

Baskin:  ’  ’Where  did  you  get  the  idea 
your  rights  were  being  violated?” 
Carlos:  “It  was  taught  to  me  in  gov¬ 
ernment  class.’-’ 

Courtroom:  “Ha,  Ha,  Ha,” 

The  significance  of  the  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  is  that,  for  the  first  time  since 
1967,  students  of  San  Jacinto  College 
will— be  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
standards  of  dress,  hair,  and  beard 
style  (barring  “moral”  transgres¬ 
sions).  Hopefully,  it  is  also  significant 
of  a  growing  rational  approach  to  the 
problems  of  living  in  community  in 
“the  land  of  the  free(?).*'  


WASHINGTON 

MOBILIZATION 

continued  from  8 

troops  out  of  Vietnam,  period.  The  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Moratorium  didn’t 
stress  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not 
just  an  isolated  mistake,  but  the  logi¬ 
cal  result  of  a  messed-up  system 
which  needs  to  exploit  other  “under¬ 
developed”  countries  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

The  New  Mobe  organizers  realize 
the  true  importance  of  Vietnam,  having 


reached  the  conclusion  that  the  war 
must  not  only  be  fought  abroad,  out 
here  at  home  as  well.  The  true  enemies 
are  the  large  corporations  which  profit 
from  death.  This  realization  has  turned 
many  of  the  war-weary  into  the  war- 
angry. 

The  war-angry  are  now  in  the  minor¬ 
ity,  but  the  ranks  are  growing  stronger 
every  day,  and  hopefully  they  will  lead 
the  war-weary  to  the  realization  that 
all  will  not  be  right  even  after  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  has  withdrawn  the  troops, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  fight  the 
war  at  home  —  against  rascism,  fas¬ 
cism,  and  a  system  which  grows  strong 
through  the  enslavement  of  other  na¬ 
tions. 

COME  TO  WASHINGTON  NOV.  15! 
MARCH  ON  THE  JUSTICE  DEPART¬ 
MENT! 

END  THE  WAR  AND  FREE  ALL  PO¬ 
LITICAL  PRISONERS!! 


The  following  demands  have  been  endorsed  by  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
and  will  be  slogans  at  the  Houston  rally  on  November  9. 

**  Immediate  and  tota  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
**  Self-determination  fo.  Vietnam  and  black  America 
**  End  ABM  and  ail  forms  c;  militarism 
**  End  racism  and  poverty 
**  Free  speech  for  GIs 

**  Stop  the  repression  —  free  all  political  prisoners 
**  End  the  draft 

**  End  support  for  the  Thieu-Ky  Regime 
**  Priorities  for  social  needs,  not  for  war 
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Ujamaa: 

Tanzania’s 
African  Socialism 

by  Hunt  Hawkins 


The  author  of  the  following  article  spent  a  year  in  Tanzania  teaching  at  a  second¬ 
ary  school  primarily  for  political  refugees  from  South  Africa.  The  school  was 
started  by  some  Harvard  students  and  later  taken  over  by  the  African-American 
Institute,  which  was  funded  by  the  CIA  through  the  State  Department.  When  Haw¬ 
kins  was  there,  the  Institute  claimed  to  have  ceased  its  association  with  the  CIA, 
although  it  was  still  State  Department  funded.  This  year  the  school  was  taken  over 
by  the  Tanzanian  government. 

Hawkins  is  presently  an  instructor  at  Texas  Southern  University. 


Tanzania  is  a  small  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  an  area  of 
362,000  miles,  about  die  size  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana  put  together, 
and  population  of  approximately  10  million.  It  is  also  one  of  the  poorest  count¬ 
ries  In  Africa.  At  present,  however,  it  is  one  of  die  m ast  exciting,  dynamic 
countries  in  the  world  owing  to  its  dedication  to  building  a  socialist  society. 
Tanzania,  and  indeed  Africa  a  s  a  whole,  receives  very  little  coverage  in  the 
established  western  press  When  Tanzania  is  mentioned,  the  reporting  is  gen¬ 
erally  factually  distorted  and  the  theme  is  that  Tanzania  is  China’s  foothold  in 
Africa,  a  country  run  by  devils,  a  place  every  red-blooded  American  should 
fear  and  hate. 

For  people  interested  in  bringing  about  change  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
probably,  few  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Tanzania’s  example.  Socialist  change 
in  each  country  must  develop  out  of  the  particular  history  and  circumstances 
of  that  country.  Too  often  in  the  past  American  radicals  have  developed  their  ideas 
from  the  models  of  other  countries  which  had  very  little  smilarity  to  the  United 
States.  Nonetheless,  it  is  worthwhle  for  American  radicals  to  study  Tanzania, 
not  only  to  gain  encouragement  from  knowing  some  people  in  the  world  are  get¬ 
ting  themselves  together,  but  to  better  understand  and  possibly  alter  the  pre¬ 
sent  American-  government’s  policy  and  actions  towards  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Third  World  which  have  chosen  socialism. 


Tanzania’s  socialism  is  distinct  from 
the  socialisms  of  Europe  or  Asia.  It 
is  an  African  socialism.  Its  theory  is 
quite  straight-forward  and  not  bogged 
down  in  the  rhetoric  of  abstract  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  theory  is  first  of  all 
founded  on  a  humanism  a  respect  for 
the  worth  of  man 

President  Julius  K.  Nyerere  wrote  ini 
February  of  1967, 

■  'Socialism  is  an  attitude  of  mind.  The 
basis  of  socialism  is  a  belief  in  the 
oneness  of  man  and  the  common  his¬ 
torical  destiny  of  mankind.  Its  basis, 
in  other  words,  is  human  equality.” 
The  goal  of  Tanzania’s  socialism  is 
to  create  a  classless  society  in  which 
there  will  be  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
and  in  which  no  man  will  live  by  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  labor  of  another  man. 
A  1967  government  position  paper 
states, 

"A  true  Socialist  State  is  one  in  which 
all  people  are  workers  and  in  which 
neither  Capitalism  nor  Feudalism  ex¬ 
ist.  It  does  not  have  two  classes  of 
people:  a  lower  class  consisting  of 
people  who  work  for  their  living,  and 
ac  upper  class  consisting  of  those  who 
liv»  on  other  people’s  labor.  In  a  true 
Socialist  State  no  person  exploits  an¬ 
other,  but  everybody  who  is  able  to 
work  does  so  and  gets  a  fair  income 
for  his  labor,  and  incomes  do  not 
differ  substantially.” 

Tanzania’s  socialism  is  distinctly 
African  in  several  respects.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  that  it  seeks  to 
establish  at  the  level  of  the  nation¬ 
state  the  family-like  common  owner¬ 
ship  of  property  of  traditional  Afri¬ 
can  tribal  life. 

President  Nyerere  wrote  in  1966, 
"Traditionally  we  lived  as  families, 
with  individuals  supporting  each  other 
and  helping  each  other  on  terms  of 
equality.  We  recognized  that  each  of 
us  had  a  place  in  the  community,  and 
this  place  carried  with  it  rights  to 
whatever  food  and  shelter  was  avail¬ 
able  in  return  for  the  use  of  what¬ 
ever  abilities  and  energies  we  had.  . 
This  attitude  is,  basically,  what  we 
mean  by  saying  that  traditionally  Af¬ 
rican  society  was  a  socialist  society. 
And  when  we  say  that  Tanzania  isaim- 
ing  at  building  "African  Socialism” 
we  mean  that  we  intend  to  adopt  the 
same  attitude  in  the  new  circumstances 
of  a  nation  state  which  is  increasing¬ 
ly  using  modern  techniques  of  econo¬ 
mic  production.” 

Thus  the  name  given  to  Tanzania’s 
socialism  is  "Ujamaa",  a  Swahili  word 
meaning  "familyhood". 


Ujamaa:  A  Reality 


What  steps  have  been  taken  to  make 
"Ujamaa"  a  reality  in  modem  Tanza¬ 
nia?  In  order  to  understand  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  socialism  in  Tanzania, 
one  must  first  understand  something 
of  the  history  of  the  country.  From  the 
end  of  World  War  I  until  1961,  Tan¬ 
zania  was  a  British  colony  (then  called 
Tanganyika).  It  had  previously  been 
a  German  colony  since  the  late  1800’s, 
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but  after  the  German  defeat  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  Britain  first  as  a  League  of 
Nations  mandate  and  then  as  a  United 
Nations  trust  territory. 

A  modem  nationalist  movement  was 
begun  in  1956,  when  Nyerere,  a  high 
school  history  teacher,  organized  the 
Tanganyika  African  National  Union 
(TANU).  After  a  long  series  of  pro¬ 
tests  and  strikes,  the  country  finally 
won  its  independence  peacefully  in  1961 
The  immediate  social  problems  which 
the  new  country  faced  can  all  be  trac¬ 
ed  to  British  colonial  policy.  First  of 
all,  the  economy  of  the  country  was 
almost  exclusively  based  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  What  industry  Britain  did  bring 
to  East  Africa,  it  chose  to  locate  in 
the  neighboring  colonies  of  Kenya  and 
Uganda.  Tanzania  was  used  for  plan¬ 
tations  to  grow  sisal  (used  to  make 
rope),  pyrethrum  (used  for  insecti¬ 
cides),  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  tea. 
This  situation  was  both  a  disadvant¬ 
age  and  an  advantage  to  Tanzania  in 
its  purpose  of  building  a  classless  so¬ 
ciety.  On  the  one  hand,  it  meant  that 
the  economy  was  poor;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  meant  that  there  was 
no  sizeable  African  middle  class  built 
up  through  an  association  with  indus¬ 
try  during  the  colonial  period.  Tan¬ 
zania  was  further  fortunate  in  that  it 
had  no  large,  hostile  tribal  groups. 
The  country  is  composed  of  some  120 
small  tribes  which  are  bound  together 
through  the  common  language  of  Swa¬ 
hili 

Thus  Tanzania  at  independence  did 
not  have  the  same  problem  as  Uganda 
or  Nigeria  where  there  were  large, 
disunited  tribes  which  the  colonial  po¬ 
wer  played  off  against  each  other  and 
left  to  fight  it  out  (and  even  encour¬ 
aged  to  fight  it  out). 

Tanzania,  however,  did  have  a  size¬ 
able  group  which  was  in  a  favored  po¬ 
sition.  This  group  was  the  Indians  whom 
the  British  had  brought  to  East  Africa 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  as  rail¬ 
road  laborers  and  who  since  had  gain¬ 
ed  control  (with  British  approvaljof 
mos  t  of  the  small  trading  business. 
A  further  division  in  the  society  at 
the  time  of  independence  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Britain’s  educational  policy. 
While  most  Africans  during  the  colo¬ 
nial  period  received  little  or  no  edu¬ 
cation,  a  few  privileged  individuals 
were  brought  up  through  British-style 
schools  and  sent  to  Britsh  universi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  become  teachers  or 
lowlevel  administrators.  These  people 
then  formed  an  elite- -though  it  was 
an  educational  elite  rather  than  an  ec¬ 
onomic  elite.  It  is  true  this  group 
played  an  important  role  in  the  na¬ 
tionalist  movement  towards  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  after  independence  there 
was  a  danger  that  this  group  would 
form  a  class  separate  from  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

At  the  time  of  independence  in  1961, 
Tanzania  announced  a  policy  of  so¬ 
cialism.  Aside  from  the  ideals  invol¬ 
ved,  it  was  the  only  policy  that  made 
sense  in  a  country  where  none  of  the 
citizens  had  real  capital  to  become  ca¬ 
pitalists  with  —  and  it  was  clear  that 
development  could  come  only  through  a 
well-organized  effort  of  all  the  people. 


The  policy  of  socialism  announced 
in  1961,  however,  was  vague  and  did 
not  specify  which  sectors  of  the  e- 
conomy  were  to  come  under  public 
control  and  which  under  private  con¬ 
trol.  In  1964  the  government  put  its 
hopes  in  a  5  year  development  plan 
largely  drawn  up  by  American  eco¬ 
nomists,  which  proposed  getting  capi¬ 
tal  for  industrialization  through  loans 
and  grants  from  other  countries  and 
"international”  organizations  such  as 
the  World  Bank  and  also  through  in¬ 
viting  direct  investment  by  foreign  pri¬ 
vate  concerns. 

It  gradually  became  clear,  however, 
that  this  development  plan  was  not  tak¬ 
ing  Tanzania  where  it  wanted  to  go. 
First,  this  foreign  capital  came  with 
political  strings  attached.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  in  1964  the  country 
united  with  the  island  of  Zanzibar, 
which  had  diplomatic  relations  with 
East  Germany,  West  Germany  with¬ 
drew  all  aid  from  Tanzania.  And  a- 
gain,  when  in  1965  Tanzania  broke  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  Britain  because 
of  Britain’s  stand  on  Rhodesia,  the 
country  lost  a  $25  million  loan  from 
Britain.  Thus  it  became  clear  that  if 
the  country  wanted  to  remain  indepen¬ 
dent  in  its  politcal  decisions,  it  could 
not  count  on  aid  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  those  decisions  might  of¬ 
fend. 

A  second  undesired  effect  of  the  5- 
year  plan  was  that  it  was  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  class  society  with¬ 
in  Tanzania.  This  came  about  when  for¬ 
eign  private  concerns  set  up  firms 
within  the  country  and  hired  certain 
members  of  Tanzania’s  educational 
elite  to  manage  them  or  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors.  Thus,  even  though 
these  individuals  did  not  own  or  con¬ 
trol  the  firms,  they  were  accumula¬ 


ting  wealth  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  the  mass  of  people.  Furthermore 
they  were  then  using  their  wages  to 
to  set  up  petty  capitalist  ventures  such 
as  small  businesses  or  renting  houses. 
In  most  cases,  these  individuals  were 
also  members  of  the  government  and 
were  supposedly  writing  the  programs 
which  would  lead  the  country  to  so¬ 
cialism. 

By  1967,  then,  the  country  provided 
a  fair  example  economically  of  neo¬ 
colonialism  as ,  described  by  Frantz 
Fanon  in  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth 
or  by  Kwame  Nkrumah  in  Neo-colo¬ 
nialism:  The  Last  Stage  of  Imperia¬ 
lism.  All  the  major  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  were  owned  and  controlled  by 
foreigners  from  the  former  colonial 
powers  or  America,  or  they  were  own¬ 
ed  and  controlled  by  Indians  who  were 
living  in  the  country  but  had  refused  to 
become  Tanzanian  citizens,  had  retain¬ 
ed  their  British  passports,  and  had  sent 
their  profits  out  of  the  country.  Also 
there  was  a  pseudo-bourgeoise  Afri¬ 
can  educational  elite  who  served  as 
the  brokers  for  these  foreign  inter¬ 
ests. 

Toward  A 

Classless  Society 

1 

In  February,  1967,  the  Tanzanian  go¬ 
vernment  met  in  the  city  of  Arusha 
and  proclaimed  the  Arusha  Declara¬ 
tion,  a  policy  designed  to  eliminate 
the  factors  which  were  carrying  the 
country  away  from  socialism.  First 
the  government  clearly  defined  which 
sectors  of  the  economy  were  to  be 
public  and  which  private.  Then,  the 
government  moved  to  nationalize  or 


Song  of  the  Poor  Man 

Anonymous,  Zanzibar 

Give  me  a  chair 

and  let  me  sit  in  your  midst 

and  praise  proverty 

and  want. 

The  face  of  a  poor  man 
stays  all  crumpled  up 
by  reason  of  the  hunger  and  thirst 
which  are  in  his  stomach. 

A  poor  man  knows  not 
how  to  eat  with  a  rich  man. 

When  he  starts  eating  fish, 
he  eats  its  head. 

Go  and  invite  him 
who  has  no  bread 
to  come  and  eat  crumbs 
and  thorns  in  the  platters. 

A  poor  man  is  nobody 
because  he  has  nothing. 

Though  nobly  born 

Tie  is  grahted  no  iavor 

A  poor  man  is  a  snake  - 
his  brothers  avoid  him 
because  of  the  misery 
of  the  poverty-stricken. 

But  when  a  poor  man  is  ill, 
it  leads  his  people 
to  show  him  kindness; 
when  a  rich  man  is  ill, 
to  light  a  lamp 
he  must  wait  for  a  slave. 

(in  An  African  Treasury, 
edited  by  Langston  Hughes) 

gain  control  of  all  the  businesses  which 
were  regarded  as  most  vital  to  the 
national  interest  and  therefore  within 
the  public  sector. 

Within  a  week  the  government  nation¬ 
alized  the  banks,  the  food  processing 
industries,  the  insurance  companies, 
and  a  variety  of  import-export  firms, 
and  gained  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  breweries,  the  tobacco  companies, 
the  metal  companies,  the  cement  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  sisal  plantations.  In 
•all  cases,  the  owners  of  these  com¬ 
panies  received  fair  compensation. 

Next  the  government  laid  down  a  set 
of  rules  to  prevent  members  of  the 
government  from  forming  a  capitalis¬ 
tic  class: 

(1.)  Every  TANU  and  Government- 
leader  must  be  either  a  Peasant  or  a 
Worker,  and  should  inlio  wayTkr  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  practices  of  Capitalism 
or  Feudalism. 

(2.)No  TANU  or  Government  leader 
should  hold  Directorships  in  any  pri¬ 
vately-owned  enterprise. 

(3.)  NO  TANU  or  Government  leader 
should  hold  shares  in  any  Company. 
(4.)No  TANU  or  Government  leader 
should  receive  two  or  more  salaries. 
(5.)  No  TANU  or  Government  leader 
should  own  houses  which  he  rents  to 
others. 

Finally,  the  goverment  decided  to  turn 
away  from  the  policy  of  seeking  ca¬ 
pital  from  foreign  sources.  While  not 
becoming  hostile  towards  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  sector  defined  as  pri¬ 
vate,  Tanzania  decided  to  decrease  its 
emphasis  on  the  search  for  capital  and 
industrialization  and  instead  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  agriculture.  This  meant, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  country 
would  remain  poor  for  a  long  time, 
but  on  the  other  hand  that  it  could  be 
self-reliant,  remain  politically  in¬ 
dependent,  and  insure  the  development 
of  a  classless  society.  Industrializa¬ 
tion  would  come  slowly  as  capital  was 
gained  from  the  sale  of  agricultural 
products. 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
Arusha  Declaration?  An  immediate  ef¬ 
fect,  as  one  might  suspect,  was  the 
virtual  cessation  of  foreign  investment 
or  aid  from  the  westerncountries.1967 
was  a  year  of  general  cutback  in  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  aid,  and  Tanzania  was  one 
of  the  countries  hardest  hit.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  U.S.  State  Department  and 
the  World  Bank  dropped  their  support 
of  a  railway  line  being  built  to  Zam¬ 
bia  which  was  to  relieve  Zambia’s  de¬ 
pendence  on  getting  goods  shipped 
through  Rhodesia. 

Much  of  the  support  for  public  pro¬ 
jects  dropped  by  the  western  coun¬ 
tries  is  now  given  by  China.  Within 
the  last  three  years  China  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  building  of  the  railway  line, 
built  a  textile  mill  and  a  high-pow¬ 
ered  radio  station,  and  has  given  Tan¬ 
zania  two  gunboats. 

Another  effect  has  been  that  many 
Europeans  and  Indians  living  in  the 
country  but  not  as  citizens  have  now 
liquidated  their  assets  and  left.  A  few, 
on  the  other  hand,  decided  to  stay  on 
and  become  citizens.  Since  the  na- 
tjonalzation  moves  had  their  largest 
effect  on  non-Africans,  the  government 
took  special  pains  to  state  that  its 
actions  were  motivated  by  socialism 
and  not  racism.  Tanzania  now  wel¬ 
comes  people  of  any  race  provided  they 
are  willing  to  become  citizens  and  work 
within  the  framework  of  socialism. 

Yet  another  effect  of  the  Arusha  De¬ 
claration  was  to  provoke  opposition  by 
certain  privileged  members  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  population.  One  of  the  President 
Nyerer’s  long-Jime  political  as¬ 
sociates,  Oscar  Kambona,  a  Cabinet 
minister  who  had  extensive  land  hold¬ 
ings,  liquidated  his  assets,  attempted 
a  coup,  and  then  fled  to  England  ra¬ 
ther  than  give  up  his  welth. 

A  similar  incident  was  the  distur¬ 
bance  among  the  university  students 
in  the  spring  of  1967.  Tanzania  now 
has  one  university  and  all  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  students  are  paid  by  the 
government.  As  a  sequel  to  the  Arus¬ 
ha  Declaration,  the  government  de¬ 
cided  that  all  young  men  should  spend 
two  years  in  the  National  Service  which 
was  to  consist  of  some  military  train¬ 
ing  but  mostly  doing  development  work 
an.-'g  the  peo  le  at  a  low  rate  of  pay 
The  univ.-.'riry  students,  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  im,. —diately  into  high  pay¬ 
ing  Civil  Service  posif'ons,  held  a  de¬ 


President  Mwalimu  Julius  K.  Nyerere  of  Tanzania 


monstration  and  protested  that  they 
had  been  better  off  under  colonial, 
rule.  President  Nyerere  suspended  all 
the  students  in  the  demonstration  for 
two  years  and  only  allowed  them 
to  return  to  the  university  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  they  spend  that  time  doing 
agricultural  work. 

The  whole  educational  system  in  Tan¬ 
zania  is  now  being  revised  from  a 
British-style  system  which  produces 
an  educated  elite  separated  from  the 
masses  to  one  which  is  more  rele¬ 
vant  to  Tanzania's  practical  needs  and 
goals.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  Peace  Corps,  which  mainly  sup¬ 
plied  secondary  school  teachers,  is 
now  being  phased  out. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  current 
Tanzanian  life  which  are  disturbing  to 
an  American  mind,  even  (or  maybe 
especially)  to  a  leftist-oriented  one. 
But  these  aspects  are  only  really  dis¬ 
turbing  when  seen  out  of  the  context 
of  the  options  available  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  Two  of  these  aspects  are  a  mild 
austerity,  even  a  Puritanism,  and  a 
mild  suspension  of  individual  liberty 
now  being  required  of  the  Tanzanian 
people.  The  Arusha  Declaration  states, 
"The  energies  of  the  millions  of  men 
in  the  villages  and  thousands  of  wo¬ 
men  in  the  towns  which  are  at  present 
wasted  in  gossip,  dancing  and  drinking, 
are  a  great  treasure  which  could  con¬ 
tribute  more  towards  the  development 
of  our  country  than  anything  we  could 
get  from  rich  nations. 

Thus  the  government  discourages  the 
use  of  energy  in  entertainment  which 
is  a  normal  part  of  life  in  a  rich  na¬ 
tion.  Also,  following  the  Arusha  Dec¬ 
laration,  every  citizen  was  required 
to  carry  a  work  card,  and  no  citizen 
was  allowed  to  be  unemployed.  People 
without  a  job  who  were  living  off  re¬ 
latives  were  made  to  take  jobs  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  government. 

In  its  coverage  at  the  time,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  press  made  a  great  deal  of  these 
austerity  measures  and  "forced  la¬ 
bor."  In  a  poor  country,  though,  in 
which  there  are  few  roads,  few  ma¬ 
chines,  and  where  the  average  annual 
income  is  about  $70  and  the  average 
life  span  is  about  50  owing  to  un¬ 
controlled  tropical  disease,  who  can 
talk  about  "enforced"  austerity?  The 
needs  of  the  country  for  development 
are  very  clear,  and  the  choice  of  the 
country  is  either  to  sell  itself  so  that 
a  few  prosper  or  to  have  all  of  its 
people  work. 

Apart  from  these  aspects  of  Tanza¬ 
nian  life,  there  are  a  number  of 
aspects  which  are  very  attractive  to 


the  American  radical.  These  aspects 
are  in  part  a  result  of  traditional  Af¬ 
rican  ways  of  life  and  in  part  a 
result  of  the  policy  of  socialism  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  those  ways  of  life. 
They  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  there  is  very  little  alienation  in 
Tanzanian  society.  There  are  no  beg¬ 
gars  or  lonely  cast-outs.  Everyone  is 
taken  care  of  as  part  of  the  familiar 
society.  There  are  no  psychopaths. 
Mor  e  murders  are  committed  in  a 
week  in  Houston  than  in  a  year  in  the 
whole  of  Tanzania.  Any  person  can 
walk  through  any  part  of  any  city  in 
the  country  at  any  time  without  fear. 
Again,  unlike  America,  there  is  no 
grea  t  division  between  cultural  and 
political  life.  Art  is  not  something 
which  is  put  in  a  museum  or  shown 
off  in  Jones  Hall;  it  is  constantly  spr¬ 
inging  from  the  people  and  is  che¬ 
rished  by  the  government.  In  Dares 
Salaam,  the  capital,  a  daily  newspaper 
is  devoted  to  printing  the  poems  writ- 
en  by  ordinary  people.  At  large  open- 
air  meetings,  the  government  leaders 
tell  stories  and  sing  traditional  songs 
with  the  audience. 

The  leaders,  moreover,  are  not  cut 
off  from  the  people.  They  do  not  ride 
around  in  bullet-proof  cars,  but  walk 
around  the  streets  like  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens,  talking  with  peo;le  to  get  their 
opinions  on  how  things  are  going.  Even 
President  Nyerere  makes  it  a  point 


to  go  regularly  to  cooperative  farms 
and  spend  time  digging  in  the  fields 
to  let  the  people  know  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  worth  between  the  highest 
government  official  and  a  farmer. 

In  short,  Tanzania  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  development  of  the 
country.  This  attitude  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  not  only  with  the  United  States 
but  with  the  socialism  of  Russia  and 
eastern  European  countries  where  one 
gets  the  impression  of  stifling  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  a  drabness  of  life.  Per¬ 
haps  the  difference,  on  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  level  at  least,  is  that  Tanzanian 
socialism  is  not  an  anti-religious  so¬ 
cial  ism.  It  is  not  a  socialism  design¬ 
ed  to  replace  all  of  man’s  illusions  and 
substitute  the  state  for  heavan;  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  socialism  which  seeks  to  bring 
out  the  full  potential  of  men  as  brothers. 

Tanzania  is  exciting  because  it  is  full 
of  activity  and  change.  It  is  not  only 
interested  in  change  within  itself,  but 
as  a  country  which  is  basef  for  the 
Afican  liberation  movements,  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Organization  of  African 
unity  and  and  an  advocate  of  African 
solidarity,  and  as  a  friend  of  so¬ 
cialist  countries  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  liberation  of 
mankind.  While  America  is  perserv- 
ing  a  way  of  life,  Tanzania  is  both 
recovering  an  old  life  and  building  a 
new  life  for  the  future. 
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Board  by  ex-Gov.  John  Connally,  a  close  friend 
and  political  ally,  who  constitutes  0.000001  per 
cent  of  the  Texas  population  and  was  elected  to 
office  by  only  15  per  cent  of  the  state’s  adult 
population).  Along  with  such  notables  in  the  con¬ 
servative  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Texas 
as  LBJ,  Judge  Homer  Thornberry,  U.  S.  Rep. 
Frank  Ikard  from  Wichita  Falls,  U.  S.  Rep.  Jake 
Pickle  of  Austin,  and  LL  Gov.  Ben  Barnes,  the 
two  had  battled  bitterly  with  the  Kennedys  during 
the  early  ’60’s,  winning  control  of  the  state  over 
the  liberals’  man  Don  Yarborough. 

Never  much  of  an  educator,  Erwin  was  resent¬ 
ed  by  the  University  community  as  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  University’s  control  by  the  boys 
in  the  Capitol  just  down  the  road.  “One  of  the 
commonest  justifications  for  having  a  small 
group  of  people  determine  the  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  large  group  of  people  is  that  most 
ordinary  folks  really  don’t  KNOW  enough  to  do 
anything  for  themselves.”  (Erwin). 

Ordinary  folks  are  coming  to  realize  that  their 
environment  is  being  wrecked;  they’re  being 
forced  to  teach  military  counter-insurgents,  and 
courses  aimed  at  mind  control;  students  are  be¬ 
ing  programmed  through  advanced  capitalism’s 
elite  Job  Corps.  Frank  Erwin’s  opposition  to  a 
little  greenery  was  just  too  much  to  hack. 


PolitUal  Storm  f< 


alization  of  continual  environmental  desecration, 
and  the  total  lack  of  control  they  had  over  it 

The  University  is  supposed  to  be  a  “bastion  of 
enlightenment  and  free  marketplace  of  ideas.” 
The  material  priorities  and  allocations  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  just  didn’t  fit  that  image.  Twenty 
thousand  seats  were  being  added  to  Memorial 
Stadium  at  a  cost  of  $12.2  million;  $550,000  was 
being  laid  out  for  Astro-turf;  another  $12  mil¬ 
lion  for  LBJ’s  fortress.  (There’s  one  consolation 
for  state  residents,  though.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  the  state,  is  footing  the  bill  for  the 
Johnson  library,  as  are  they,  also,  for  the  new 
$440,000  Johnson  City  Post  Office  —  pop.  385  — 
and  LBJ’s  offices  in  Dallas,  Austin  and  Johnson 
City.)  “Enlightenment”  only  received  a  mini¬ 
mal  amount  of  University  funds  in  comparison  to 
equivalent  categorical  expenditures;  $212,000  for 
graduate  fellowships;  $230,000  for  books  for  the 
library. 

Academic  freedom  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  lie.  The  University  community  lived  through 
the  dismissal  of  Larry  Caroline  from  the  faculty 
of  A&S  for  calling  for  revolution;  the  play, “Now 
the  Revolution”  was  closed  down,  and  kicked  off 
campus;  the  administration  has  constantly  har- 
rassed  the  Rag;  et  al,  ad  nauseum. 

For  the  first  time,  the  community,  rather  than 
appealing,  in  crisis  moments,  to  bureaucrats  to 
be  better  bureaucrats,  by-passed  most  of  that 
They  set  about  to  create  their  own  alternatives. 


by  Consuelo  Lanham 


'■AUSTIN  —  Situated  amid  the  creeping  concrete 
mass  of  the  University  of  Texas  campus  at  Aus¬ 
tin,  on  the  limestone  banks  of  Waller  Creek, once 
dwelled  oak  and  cypress  trees,  growing  among 
wild  plums  and  yupons.  Surrounded  by  the  ominous 
training  grounds  for  counter-insurgency  growing 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  multi-million  dollar 
Longhorn  superstuds,  acres  of  Astro-turf,  CBW 
research,  and  marble  fountains  prohibited  by  law 
for  human  occupation,  Waller  Creek  provided  a 
little  sanctuary  from  the  insanity  of  the  society. 

But  Texas  football  is  a  booming  business,  and 
Memorial  Stadium,  just  across  San  Jacinto  Blvd. 
from  Waller  Creek’s  womb,  had  to  be  expanded 
to  give  Texas  Ex’s  the  option  to  shell  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  each  for  a  choice  life-time  view 
of  action  on  the  gridiron.  On  the  home  side  of 
the  field  is  the  swiftly  enlarging  LBJ  Mausoleum. 
Adding  to  the  stadium  on  that  side  would  have 
blocked  ole’  LBJ’s  view  of  the  Capitol,  so  it  was 
decided  that  the  concrete  and  Astro-turf  expan¬ 
sion  would  push  toward  the  dirty  creek  on  the 
visiting  team’s  side. 

San  Jacinto  Blvd.,  the  only  major  thorough¬ 
fare  through  campus,  had  to  be  expanded  and  re¬ 
routed,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  enlarged 
stadium  and  the  additional  traffic  caused  by  Long- 
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whole  thing  thrown  back  together  with  concrete 
and  steel. 


"I  THINK  THAT  I  SHALL  NEVER  SEE  A 
STADIUM  LOVELIER  THAN  A  TREE.” 


Waller  Creek  was  once  a  swift,  deep  little 
stream,  noted  for  its  pure  waters.  When  the 
State  Capitol  was  built,  planners  decided  to  erect 
it  high  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Colorado  River, 
between  two  feeders.  Waller  and  Shoal  Creeks. 
Shoak  Creek  was  preserved  within  a  park.  But 
since  the  first  commercial  sewage  was  dumped 
from  its  banks  in  the  1870’s,  Waller  Creek  has 
become  a  cesspool  for  refuse  from  a  chicken 
processing  plant,  Robo  Wash,  Oak  Farms  Dairy, 
a  laundry,  an  apartment  complex,  and  numer¬ 
ous  restaurants. 

Throughout  the  years  futile  attempts  at  creek 
side  conservation  managed  to  stave  off  the  con¬ 
crete  assault,  but,  in  effect,  the  dreams  of  early 
*50’s  planners  have  been  realized.  They  envis¬ 
ioned  Waller  Creek  as  an  underground  drainage 
sewer  covered  by  a  concrete  parking  lot  Waller 
Creek  is  to  become  what  the  University  terms  a 
“flood  control  channel.”  (The  last  instance  of 
flood  was  in  1951,  when  the  creek  tore  chunks 
of  concrete  from  its  bed.)  A  more  apt  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  future  function  is  a  sewage  system  for 
laboratory  debris,  refuse  from  football  games 
and  LBJ’s  bowel  movements. 

Plans  for  stadium  expansion  had  gone  on  for 
18  months,  with  limited  information  leaking  out 
from  University  bureaucrats  at  social  gather¬ 
ings  with  grad  students  in  attendance.  When  the 
plans  were  finally  made  public,  the  University 
community  became  incensed  —  not  so  much  at 
the  destruction  of  the  few  hundred  yards  of  green 
along  the  banks  of  Waller  Creek,  but  at  the  re- 
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“THIS  UNIVERSITY  IS  RUN  ON  THE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLE  OF  ONE-MAN,  ONE  VOTE.  ERWIN 
IS  THE  ONE  MAN,  AND  HE’S  GOT  THE  ONE 
VOTE.” 

—  someone  in  the  crowd 
Waller  Creek,  Oct  22,  1969 


Long  renown  for  his  lack  of  tact  and  inability 
to  listen,  Board  of  Regents  Chairman  Frank  Er¬ 
win  has  claimed  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Texas.  He  was  appointed  to  the 


of  the  stadium  expansion — architecture  and  ecol¬ 
ogy  students  and  faculty — soon  exhausted  all  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  halt  the  destruction  through  “proper 
channels.”  As  usual,  the  Administration  express¬ 
ed  some  sympathy,  and  a  willingness  to  listen, 
but  that  had  occurred  too  frequently  before. 

Architecture  students  drew  up  alternate  stadi¬ 
um  expansion  plans  for  the  community  to  see, 
showing  that  the  destruction  Of  Waller  Creek  was 
not  necessary.  They  asserted  that  altering  the 
creek’s  course  and  converting  it  into  a  flood  con¬ 
trol  channel  “would  disrupt  the  natural  flow  of 
the  creek,  block  the  healthy  seepage  of  water 
to  sub-surface  water  tables;  unduly  speed  up  the 
creek’s  flow,  and  ultimately  cause  erosion  at  the 
terminal  point  of  the  creek  where  the  concrete 
stopped.” 


Students  learned  that  the  only  obstacle  to  al¬ 
teration  of  expansion  plans  was  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  unwillingness  to  lay  out  money  to  get  the 
construction  contracts  changed.  A  movement 
composed  primarily  of  newly -born  activists 
gained  momentum,  but  Frank  Erwin  was  already 
in  motion,  full  steam  ahead. 


ells  Austin  Trees 


“IF  YOU’VE  SEEN  ONE  TREE,  YOU’VE 
SEEN  ’EM  ALL.”  —  Ronald  Reagan,  when 
ashed  about  preservation  of  California  red¬ 
woods. 


On  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  21,  people  in  the 
community  tried  to  block  the  razing  of  trees  that 
signified  the  beginning  of  the  endofWallerCreek, 
but  with  no  success.  Momentum  gained.  People 
camped  out  by  the  creek  that  night,  waiting  to  try 
to  prevent  more  destruction.  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  students  climbed  trees  and  bulldozers  trying 
to  stall  work  until  a  court  order  restraining  the 
construction  company  from  felling  any  more  trees, 
filed  by  the  Sierra  Club,  was  granted.  It  was 
granted,  all  right,  but  to  make  it  legal,  it  had 
to  be  bonded.  Local  bondsmen  had  been  warned 
by  the  powers-that-be  not  to  co-operate.  So  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  futile  search  for  a  bondsman, 
desecration  of  the  creek  was  accomplished. 

Frank  Erwin  had  stormed  down  to  the  creek 
early  in  the  morning  to  personally  direct  the 
construction  work.  He  ordered  police  to  “arrest 
all  the  people  (in  the  trees)  you  have  to.  Once 
these  trees  are  down  they  won’t  have  anything  to 
protest.”  Police  hauled  off  27  tree  dwellers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  executive  director  of  the  Texas  Civil 
Liberties  Union  (who  gave  his  address  as  No.  1 


Treetop  Ave.),  while  hundreds  of  spectators  jeer¬ 
ed  “Rape.”  Erwin  seemed  in  his  usually  con¬ 
ducive  frame  of  mind,  telling  one  student  who 
tried  to  explain  to  the  Chairman  why  he  thought 
the  trees  should  be  saved,  “I  don’t  give  a  shit 
what  you  think.” 


TREES  (1969) 

"I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
Construction  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
Because  the  street  must  angle  west. 

A  tree  that  lifted  its  leafy  arms  to  pray 
That  Chairman  Erwin  would  go  away. 

A  tree  that  did  in  Autumn  wear 
A  nest  of  students  in  her  hair. 

Upon  whose  bosom  axes  are  lain 
While  pickets  utter  words  profane. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me 
But  only  Frank  can  kill  a  tree.” 

—  Read  at  an  Ex-Student  Association  stag 
lunch,  where  members  presented  the  Chair¬ 
man,  rather  vindictively,  the  Golden  Axe 
Award. 


Later  in  the  day,  hundreds  of  people,  chanting 
“Ring  around  the  Tower,  pocket  full  of  pot,  four 
and  twenty  regents  all  begin  to  rot,”  dragged  limbs 
from  the  fallen  trees  to  the  front  steps  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  hide-away,  the  Tower,  and  blocked 
the  doors  with  branches.  Scores  of  cops  leered 
out  at  the  crowd  from  behind  locked  doors.  Six 
students  from  the  group  went  inside  to  demand 
from  President  Hackerman  that  charges  be  drop¬ 
ped  against  all  those  who  had  been  hauled  from 
the  trees  that  morning. 

Hackerman,  who  has  no  power  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  had  gotten  rather  frustrated  acting  as  medi¬ 
ator  between  Erwin  and  the  community.  At  e,'«* 
point,  soon  after  finishing  a  conversation  with 
Erwin,  he  related  to  the  group  that  he  didn’t  like 
what  he  was  being  forced  to  do,  and  had  just 
threatened  to  resign. 

He  set  up  a  meeting  with  the  same  students 
and  Erwin  for  the  following  day,  Thursday.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  Erwin  sat  smugly,  denying  that  he 
had  the  power  to  get  anybody  out  of  jail.  Four  of 
the  students  walked  out. 

Late  Friday  afternoon,  Oct  24,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  tried  to  buy  off  the  protesting  community,  of¬ 
fering  them  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  landscaping  the  Waller  Creek  area,  after 
expansion  was  complete,  if  they  agreed  to  stop 
interfering  with  the  construction  crews.  That 
night  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Radical  Faculty- 
Student  Union,  the  group  turned  down  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  “offer,”  and  went  ahead  with  plans 
for  the  Festival  of  Creation  and  Memorial  Service 
to  be  held  at  Waller  Creek  the  next  day. 


evening  Erwin  responded  in  his  usually  inept  way 
from  a  local  bar.  ' 

"The  SDS  has  repeatedly  demanded  that  I  re¬ 
sign  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Texas  System.  I  sincerely  regret 
that  this  afternoon  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  adopted  a  resolution  which  makes  a  simi¬ 
lar  demand  upon  me.  However,  my  answer  to  that 
small  minority  of  the  faculty  is  the  same  as  I 
have  always  made  to  the  SDS:  I  was  not  appoint¬ 
ed  by  them  and  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of 
resigning  in  response  to  any  demand  made  by 
them. 

“Ever  since  I  have  been  on  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents,  I  have  insisted  that  there  shall  be  no  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  regular  operations  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  I  took  that  position  again  last  Wednesday 
when  the  SDS  attempted  to  stop  the  construction 
of  the  stadium  addition,  and  I  make  no  apology 
whatever  for  this. 

“I  am  persuaded  that  the  people  of  Texas  are 
sick  and  tired  of  paying  taxes  to  support  that 
kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and 
students.” 

Chairman  Erwin  won’t  be  impeached.  Last 
spring,  after  John  Connally’s  “midnight  re¬ 
appointment”  of  Erwin  to  the  Board  of  Regents, 
liberals  in  the  House  attempted  to  block  Erwin’s 
confirmation.  The  faculty  sat  tight  on  campus. 
The  six,  out  of  fourteen  in  all,  House  liberals 
who  worked  against  Erwin’s  re-apppointment 
are  so  pissed  off  at  the  faculty  for  not  coming 
to  their  aid  then,  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
rallying  round  the  faculty’s  six-month  late  sup¬ 
port  action. 

It  was  six  months  late,  sure,  but  what  is  ra¬ 
ther  astounding  is  that  it  even  came.  The  facul¬ 
ty  has  a  long  history  of  rumbling  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  of  never  quite  reaching  the  stage 
that  they  voice  any  dissent  publicly.  Likewise 
for  most  of  the  people  who  were  involved  in 
Waller  Creek.  All  the  new  faces  coming  out  of 
the  steel  and  concrete  are,  to  say  the  least, 
heartening. 

Their  cry  for  Erwin’s  impeachment  seems  ra¬ 
ther  futile.  So  what  if  the  Chairman  were  eradi¬ 
cated?  He  would  probably  be  replaced  with  a  more 
liberal  buffer,  but  the  same  power  structure  would 
exist,  and  the  same  American  values  would  per¬ 
meate  the  University.  Not  until  we  begin  to  take 
control  of  our  own  lives,  will  anything  really 
change. 


“ALL  POWER  TO  THE  IMAGINATION!” 
—  first  attributed  to  French  students,  May- 
June,  ’68. 


Hundreds  of  people  cleared  debris  and  planted 
trees,  vegetables,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  grass, 
while  Texas  and  Rice  battled  it  out  in  the  nearby 
stadium.  The  group  worked  together  all  day,  pass¬ 
ing  rocks  down  human  conveyor  belts  to  shore  up 
the  sagging  sides  of  the  creek.  The  steep  banks 
were  terraced,  then  seeded  and  watered  earnest¬ 
ly  till  it  seemed  that  all  the  efforts  would  be 
washed  away.  Rocks  formed  peace  signs  through¬ 
out  the  newly  sown  soil. 

That  night  scores  of  people  remained  (many 
stayed  to  work  and  play  all  week-end)  to  feast  on 
hot  dogs  cooked  over  the  barbeque  pit  built  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  They  drank,  and  sang  and  decided  to 
camp  out  in  the  midst  of  the  community  effort. 
Among  the  crowd  late  that  evening  was  the  judge 
who  would  the  next  day  lift  the  court  order  re¬ 
straining  construction.  Technically,  he  ruled, 
the  University  is  the  State,  and  the  State  has  the 
right  to  do  whatever  it  pleases.  Frank  Erwin  runs 
the  University,  while  his  cohorts  in  the  10th  and 
Brazos  Sts.  gang  run  the  State. 

The  feeling  of  defeat  swept  the  campus,  and 
angry  cries  spread  for  the  impeachment  of 
Frank  Erwin  (the  obvious  antagonist).  The  nor¬ 
mally  functionally  impotent  faculty  met  Tuesday 
in  one  of  its  best  attended  meetings  ever  (about 
500  faculty,  out  of  a  total  of  around  1400  mem¬ 
bers)  and  passed  a  resolution  brought  forth  by 
six  tenured  professors.  They  demanded  that  Frank 
Erwin  resign,  or  they  would  call  on  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  start  impeachment  proceedings.  That 
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UH  Security  Guards  to  the  "rescue,”  Photo  by  David  Courtney 


some  leadership,  but  discipline  broke 
down  within  the  core  group  and  no  one 
would  listen  to  the  women.  The  students 
who  were  not  hostile  to  the  action  knew 
even  less  what  to  do  —  they  just  watch¬ 
ed.  Someone  announced  that  the  Army 
recruiter  had  left  for  good.  (Actually 
he  just  took  an  extended  lunch  break.) 
Nancy  Sweeney  and  Kaye  Bennett  de¬ 
clared  to  the  crowd  in  passionate  rhe¬ 
toric  that  ‘‘we  have  won  a  great  vic¬ 
tory.”  They  had  no  sound  equipment, 
and  were  shouted  down  by  right-wing¬ 


Future  Actions  Planned 


ers  screaming  hysterically,  ‘‘Go  to 
hell,  SDS,  go  to  hell!” 

The  screaming  was  so  loud  that  it 
seemed  for  a  while  the  whole  crowd 
was  hostile.  But  the  right-wingers 
were  more  noisy  than  numerous.  There 
may  have  been  about  150  of  them,  but 
they  sure  had  lung  power. 

There  was  support  in  that  crowd,  a 
fact  that  the  news  media  didn’t 
acknowledge.  But  the  core  group,  con¬ 
fused  and  disorganized,  was  unable  to 
pull  that  suppprt  together.  The  uni¬ 
versity  administrators  decided  that  the 
group  should  leave,  and  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  escorted  off  campus, 
with  newsmen  and  right-wingers  trail¬ 
ing  behind. 

There  is  no  question  that  RYM-I1 
left  that  campus  looking  weak.  Perhaps 
the  administration  and  right-wingers 
figured  the  "• — ..^jum  i  return  tor  a 
'..i, ite.  But  they  were  back  on  campus 
that  afternoon,  rappingwith people.  The 
next  day  RYM-II  set  up  a  literature 
table  in  the  student  union,  where  stud¬ 
ents  bought  a  good  deal  of  revolution¬ 
ary  literature  and  rapped  politics  with 
SDS  folks. 

Bernhardt  and  Haile,  who  had  been 
pegged  in  the  press  as  the  non-student 
agitators  of  the  group,  had  injunctions 
issued  against  them  by  the  university 
administration,  banning  them  from  the 
campus.  No  one,  of  course,  issued  an 
injunction  against  the  Army  OCS  re¬ 
cruiter,  who  is  nothing  if  not  an  ‘‘out- 


Anti-Army  Action 
Jolts  UH  Campus 


A  KILT  newsman  once  told  us  that 
anything  SDS  does  these  days  makes 
good  news  copy. 

The  SDS  action  Oct  30  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston  made  titillating 
front-page  headlines  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers  and  took  top  billing  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  television  newscasts.  KILT’s  Dav¬ 
id  Crane  delivered  a  breathless  on-the- 
scene  account 

The  commercial  media  did  its  bestto 
make  a  spectacle  of  the  struggle  that 
took  place  at  the  University  Center  that 
day,  dealing  only  with  the  chain  of 
events,  not  with  the  politics  behind  the 
action. 

SDS  (members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Youth  Movement  -  II  caucus)  had  hoped 
to  force  an  Army  Officers  Candidate 
School  recruiter  from  campus  thatday. 
Why?  And  radicals  are  planning  to  oust 
a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  recruit¬ 
er  from  campus  Nov.  12-13.  They  are 
also  planning  a  campaign  to  get  ROTC 
off  campus.  What  is  the  justification 
for  these  actions? 

We  think  people  on  and  off  the  UH 
campus  should  participate  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  of  removing  the 
military  from  campus  because  those 
actions  are  in  their  interests  and  the 
interests  of  people  all  over  the  world 
who  are  fighting  U.  S.  imperialism. 

But  first  we  want  to  give  a  brief  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  we  think  happened 
Oct.  30,  since  the  commercial  media 
reports  distorted  the  events. 

About  15  people  formed  the  core 
group  for  the  action.  Of  the  crowd  of 
400  or  500  students  who  were  swarm¬ 
ing  around  the  main  lobby  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Center  where  the  recruiter  was 
stationed  the  majority  appeared  to  be 
curious  spectators.  A  number  of  them 
may  have  been  sympathetic  to  the  ac¬ 
tion,  but  many  just  didn’t  understand 
what  was  going  on.  There  was  also  a 
sizable  number  of  right-wingers,  back¬ 
ed  organizationally  by  Young  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  Freedom  (YAF).  A  group  of 
right-wing  jocks  attacked  the  RYM-II 
organizers,  concentrating  primarily 
on  Doug  Bernhardt,  when  they  attempt¬ 
ed  to  move  through  the  crowd  to  the 
recruiter’s  table. 

After  the  battle,  certain  male  stud¬ 
ents  deplored  the  fact  that  SDS  women 
were  also  attacked  by  right  wingers. 
(This  no-no  invariably  brings  righteous 
indignation  to  manly  hearts.)  Many  of 
the  women,  contrary  to  news  reports, 
were  holding  their  own  during  the  fight, 
considering  that  RYM-II  was  outnum¬ 
bered  3  to  1.  In  fact,  the  right-wingers 
who  were  beating  up  Bernhardt  were 
quite  chivalrous  toward  the  women.  As 
adherents  of  male  chauvinism,  they 
failed  to  realize  that  the  women  were  as 
willing  to  fight  as  the  men. 

Curious  onlookers  stood  by  and 
watched  as  Bernhardt  was  overwhelm¬ 
ed  and  vamped  on  by  right  wingers. 
Whatever  supporters  there  were  in  the 
crowd  were  evidently  too  stunned  or  too 
scared  to  help,  which  is  a  pretty  sad 
comment  on  those  students.  Still,  some 
students  who  were  not  partof  the  RYM- 
II  core  group  were  engaged  in  smaller 
battles  throughout  the  crowd. 

The  administration  sent  in  secur**; 
cops  to  "rescue”  Ber"u„..ui..  They 
pushed  him  thro"-:,  uie  crowd  with  his 
hands  beh-':.a  nis  back,  leaving  him  de¬ 
fenceless  as  the  jocks  got  in  a  last  few 
licks.  Bartee  Haile,  another  RYM-II 
organizer,  rushed  in  and  punched  one  of 
the  guards.  He  and  Bernhardt  were 
handcuffed  and  hustled  off  to  Ben  Taub 
hospital.  Both  were pummeled by  right¬ 
wingers  during  this  “act  of  mercy.” 

The  rest  of  the  action  consisted  of 
chaos.  The  crowd  swarmed  outside  the 
union.  RYM-IT  women  tried  to  exert 


side  agitator.”  In  fact,  the  concept  of 
outside  agitator  is  erroneous,  based 
on  the  idea  of  the  university  as  an 
ivory  tower,  isolated  from  society,  to 
be  protected  from  the  community,  from 
‘‘outside”  forces. 

While  the  action  itself  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  defeat  for  RYM-II  and  support¬ 
ers,  it  certainly  jolted  the  UH  campus 
out  of  its  accustomed  apathy  —  and  UH 
is  a  very  difficult  campusto  jolt.  Large 
numbers  of  people  were  sincerely  angry 
at  the  right-wingers’  violent  display, 
including  the  Young  Democrats  club, 
which  is  trying  to  initiate  legal  action 
against  the  assailants. 

But  it’s  a  big  step  from  sympathy 
to  support,  and  we  think  we  can  only 
determine  the  real  impact  of  this  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  size  of  support  built  for 
future  actions. 


Why  Attack 
Recruiters? 


Why  should  military  recruiters  not 
be  allowed  on  campus?  Why  have  stud¬ 
ents  at  schools  all  over  the  country  run 
these  recruiters  off  campus? 


exploitation  of  the  world’s  people,  have 
to  answer  that  that  student  does  not 
have  the  right  to  be  recruited  as  a 
murderer  and  oppressor. 

U.  S.  imperialism  commits  intoler¬ 
able  injustices  every  day  against  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  against  the  black, 
brown  and  yellow  people  of  the  world. 
When  people  are  being  continually  de¬ 
nied  their  rights  to  self  determination, 
what  kind  of  logic  is  it  that  says  ac¬ 
tivists  are  denying  some  student’s 
rights  by  trying  to  force  a  military 
recruiter  off  campus? 

The  reason  that  students  are  strik¬ 
ing  at  the  military  on  campus  is  not 
because  they  want  to  make  the  univer¬ 
sity  into  an  ivory  tower  of  academic 
purity;  you  strike  where  you  can  hit 
most  effectively.  Military  recruiters 
and  ROTC  are,  for  students,  the  most 
visible  targets  of  imperialism. 

So  why  should  you  join  the  strug¬ 
gle?  Why  should  you  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world? 
Imperialism  and  genocide  are  not  in 
the  interests  of  most  people  in  this 
country.  Most  people  really  don’t  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  big 
industrialists  get  rich,  while  the  rest 


First,  these  men  are  recruiting  for 
U.  S.  imperialism,  a  system  which  al¬ 
lows  a  small  but  powerful  group  of 
people  to  own  and  command  most  of 
the  world’s  resources  and  people  for 
the  profit  of  a  few.  The  military  car¬ 
ries  out  the  orders  of  the  ruling  elite 
by  using  armed  force  to  keep  down 
wars  of  liberation  all  over  the  world, 
the  most  current  example  being  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Recruiters  are  given  permission  by 
rulers  of  universities  to  come  in  and 
choose  young  men  to  participate  in  the 
system  of  imperialism  by  becoming 


of  us  just  get  higher  taxes,  inflated 
prices  and  the  draft.  But  if  you  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  imperialism  IS  in 
your  interest,  then  you’d  best  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  the  people  who  are  going 
to  be  kicking  the  United  States  out  of 
Vietnam  all  over  the  world. 

SDS/RYM-I1  people  are  starting  to 
build  support  for  an  action  against  a 
CIA  recruiter  who  will  be  on  campus 
Nov.  12  and  13.  An  educational  cam¬ 
paign  is  also  being  launched  against 
ROTC,  building  toward  actions  later 
in  the  school  year. 


killers  and  militarists. 

Some  people  may  say,  well,  doesn’t 
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WHY  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  IN  BLUES 
SO  LONG;  OTHERS  HAVE  CHANGED, 
OR  MODIFIED  THEIR  MUSIC  TO  FIT 
CHANGING  TIMES,  WHY  NOT  YOU? 
Because  I  couldn’t  do  anything  else. 
The  Blues  is  really  me  We  do  a  little 
Jazz;  I  dig  Jazz  and  I  like  rock,  but 
I  stick  to  the  Blues — its  me,  and  I 
really  sell. 

WHY  DO  YOU  TRAVEL  SO  MUCH, 
PERHAPS  MORE  THAN  ANYONE;  IS 
IT  STILL  THAT  WAY? 

Not  so  much  now,  but  we’re  playing 
places  we’ve  never  played  before.  Now 
we  work  about  3  to  4  days  a  week, 
instead  of  a  full  seven. 

DO  YOU  STILL  FLY  YOUR  OWN 
PLANE? 

Not  to  much  now,  but  I  like  flying. 
You  have  nothin’  on  your  mind  but 
flying’. 

WHAT  ABOUT  ALBERT  KING;  IS  HE 
YOUR  BROTHER,  COUSIN,  OR  WHAT? 
Albert  is  my  brother.  Yeah,  he’s  my 
brother  just  like  you  are. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  B.B.; 
WHAT  DOES  IT  HOLD.  AND  WHAT 
DO  YOU  WANT? 

I  want  to  play  shows,  big  shows, 
and  I’d  like  the  recognition  of  radio. 
Also,  I’d  like  to  do  a  movie.  I  want 
people  to  recognize  Blues  as  they  do 
any  other  music.  At  one  time  I  was 
ashamed  to  play  blues;  I’m  not  a- 
shamed  now.  I’m  working  on  getting 
the  Blues  respected.  Students  should 
learn  about  the  Blues  today,  just  like 
they  learn  about  any  other  kind  of 
music.  I  think  if  I  live  clean,  nobody 
can  say  anything  bad  about  me. 
(Somebody  brings  a  bottle  of  Jim  Beam 
into  the  dressing  room,  B.B.  says, 
“This  is  great,  this  good  for  the  ol’ 
man.’’  He  then  stands  to  make  a  toast 
and  says, 

"May  I  live  forever,  and  my  you  live 
forever  and  a  day,  cause  I’d  hate 
to  be  here  when  you  pass  away.’’) 

AS  FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE? 
Tomorrow  we  go  to  Abilene  and  then 
Philly;  and  soon  we  do  14  shows  with 
the  Rolling  Stones,  and  14  with  Ike  and 
Tina  Turner. 


B.  B„  CAN  A  WHITE  MAN  PLAY 
BLUES? 


Yeah.  Anybody  can  play  blues.  Some 
people  play  out  of  necessity  and  others 
cause  they  want  to.  Some  people  are 
gonna  go  farther  than  others.  Excuse 
me,  I  got  to  go  to  work. 
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Houston  Theater 


by  Ron  Jarvis 

The  following  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  pieces  on  theater  in  general  and 
Houston  theater  in  particular.  This  first  article  deals  with  three  Houston  produc¬ 
tions  and  their  respective  theaters:  a  professional  ensemble  (The  Alley),  an  ama¬ 
teur  group  (Channing  Players),  and  a  university  group  (Rice  Players).  Some  gen¬ 
eralizations  are  made  about  each  group  and  the  plays  they  do. 

Each  of  the  groups  appeal,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  white  middleclass  audience: 
the  culture  vultures,  the  educated  community,  and  the  intellectuals  —  that  is,  the 
privileged.  Unfortunately,  theater  has  appealed  to  one  select  group  or  another 
throughout  its  history  (but  that  is  another  topic,  one  I  hope  to  deal  with  in  a  later 
piece.) 

Theaters  around  Houston,  though  they  are  not  necessarily  conscious  of  it,  cater 
to  this  privileged  audience.  The  plays  selected  and  the  manner  of  their  production 
flatters  the  conceits  of  this  audience  and  deals  with  this  audience’s  preoccupations 
and  experiences,  usually  quite  uncritically.  Sentimental  “realism”  is  the  vogue. 


Sentimentality  is  for  one  thing  an 
egregious  gap  between  the  style  and 
concept  of  the  material  and  any  sense 
of  reality.  In  short,  a  lie.  Not  that 
theatre  is  or  should  be  a  “realistic” 
medium.  The  material  should,  however, 
be  tuned  to  a  sense  of  what  is  or  what 
could  be. 

Looking  back  on  the  plays  I  have 
seen  recently  in  Houston  the  sentimen¬ 
tal  lie  is  all  too  prominent. 

The  Alley  Theatre  opened  its  second 
season  in  its  newly  built  fortress  with 
Tennessee  Williams’  The  Rose  Tatoo. 
Calling  this  new  season  “The  Bright 
Season,”  the  Alley  has  offered  one  of 
the  worst  selections  of  plays  it  has 
ever  had.  This  selection  is  weighted 
with  second-rate  Broadway  fare. 

Of  the  plays  announced  only  two, 
Tartuffe  and  The  Visit  are  worth  the 
efforts  of  the  Alley  Company.  Their 
last  season  opened  with  two  heavy 
plays  (at  least  for  Houston  theatre¬ 
goers’  taste),  Brecht’s  Galileo  and 
Shaw’s  St.  Joan. 

These  two  plays  in  particular  met 
with  quite  adverse  reaction  from  the 
Chronicle  and  Post  reviewers  and  from 
the  Alley  subscribers.  The  critics 
felt  that  the  productions  were  too  staid 
—  untrue  to  the  authors’  intentions. 
The  subscribers,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  relate  to  the  plays,  even  the 
Alley’s  corrupted  versions. 

The  subscribers  are,  of  course,  the 
more  telling,  for,  as  Nina  Vance  re¬ 
proached  the  Post’s  Nathan  Fain,  the 
light  bill  is  not  paid  for  years  to  come. 

It  seems  that  this  year  the  sub¬ 
scribers  got  what  they  wanted.  I  over¬ 
heard  favorable  reactions  from  audi¬ 
ence  members  the  night  1  attended 
Rose  Tatoo.  I’m  sure  that  some  con¬ 
cessions  must  be  made  to  practi¬ 
cality,  but  the  new  season  strikes  me 
as  lurid  pandering. 

If  so  many,  contemporary  American 
authors  were  to  be  represented,  as 
they  are,  then  certainly  plays  of  bet¬ 
ter  substance  might  have  been  chos¬ 
en.  Robert  Lowell’s  trilogy  Old  Glory 
seems  well  suited  to  the  Alley’s  man¬ 
ner,  and  those  one-acts  are  of  so 
much  greater  merit  and  importance 
than  the  contemporary  plays  chosen. 

But  now  on  to  The  Rose  Tatoo  it¬ 
self.  Despite  its  being  one  of  Wil¬ 
liams’  silliest  plays  (he  is  never 
very  weighty),  the  production  was  fre¬ 
netic  and  flashy.  This  surface  sheen 
only  emphasized  all  the  more  the  play’s 
weaknesses  The  acting  was  “very 
competent.”  The  set  was  gorgeous, 
if  a  bit  over-done.  The  lighting  was 
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adequate,  except  for  one  sunrise  near 
the  end  which  was  beautiful. 

Director  Philip  Minor’s  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  aimed  to  be  pleasing, 
and  yet  it  was  not.  All  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  cannot  compensate  for  lack  of 
intelligence  and  true  vitality.  This 
play  was,  to  use  Peter  Brook’s  phrase, 
“deadly  theatre.”  A  corpse  painted 
like  a  whore. 

The  Rose  Tatoo  was  indeed  as  good 
a  production  as  Houston  usually  sees, 
but  doesn’t  the  Alley  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  itself  and  the  people  to  give 
something  more? 

Channing  Players  is  a  “non-pro¬ 
fessional”  (“amateur,”  many  think, 
gives  off  bad  vibrations)  group  opera¬ 
ting  out  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 
This  year  the  slate  of  productions  is 
Spoon  River  Anthology,  Romanoff  and 
Juliet,  and  He  Who  Gets  Slapped.  It  is 
not  a  particularly  good  selection  eith¬ 
er,  but  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  Alley’s. 
The  plays  given  by  Channing  Players 
are  generally  of  a  slightly  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  other  local  amateur  groups  - 
that  is,  if  you  can  compare  bad  and 
awful.  Occasionally  these  theatres  do 
do  first-rate  plays. 

Channing’s  first  production  was  The 
Subject  was  Roses  directed  by  J.  Ray 
McFerren.  It  too  was  a  competent  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  sentimental  play.  “Roses” 
is  a  "realistic”  play  of  Family  Trou¬ 
bles.  But  its  “truths”  are  really  lies, 
and  there  are  no  insights. 

Groups  such  as  Channing  Players 
don’t  have  the  budget  to  be  as  flashy 
as  the  Alley.  And  in  such  groups  the 
corpse  appears  pretty  much  as  it  is.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  actors  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  “Roses”  are  mostly  working 
people  not  having  the  time  to  devote 
full  attention  to  the  production,  the 
show  was  not  as  smooth  as  Rose  Tatoo. 
But  given  these  handicaps,  Channing’s 
production  can  compare  favorably. 

I  understand  that  Houston  Baptist 
College’s  production  of  Twelfth  Night 
was  very  good,  though  I  didn’t  get  to 
see  it  because  the  last  two  perfor¬ 
mances  were  sold  out. 

The  one  really  important  theatre 
event  that  I  did  see  recently  was  the 
Rice  Players’  production  of  van  Ital- 
lie’s  America  Hurrah.  The  production 
was  also  very  competent,  but  it  was 
the  play  that  made  the  difference 
America  Hurrah  is  three  one-acts 
by  Jean-Claude  van  Itallie,  one  of  the 
new  talents  currently  revitalizing  Am¬ 
erica  theatre.  All  of  the  plays  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  the  last  one.  Motel,  is  a 
theatrical  masterpiece.  In  Motel,  the 
actors  inhabit  bigger-than-lifedoll’s 
heads  and  bodies  There  are  four 
“characters”  the  Motel-Keeper,  an 
old  lady,  a  Man  and  A  woman.  These 
grotesque  puppets  move  woodenly  a- 
round  the  stage.  The  set  is  a  super¬ 
modern  motel. 

The  play’s  themes  are  violence  and 
revolution.  I  understood  the  theme  of 
violence  when  I  first  read  the  play 
with  its  obvious  extensions  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Only  after  I  saw  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  read  over  the  play  did  I 
see  the  theme  of  revolution. 

With  a  brilliant  directorial  stroke, 
Neil  Havens  started  the  play  ignoring 
the  stage  directions  in  the  script  which 
has  the  Motel-Keeper  doll  “.  .  .fuss 
about  the  room  in  little  circles.”  In¬ 
stead,  the  Motel-Keeper  was  lit  with 
a  shaft  of  light  barely  illuminating  the 
head.  The  Voice  which  comes  over 
the  loud  speakers  and  is  the  only  “dia¬ 
logue”  in  the  play  was  stately  and  re¬ 
verberating,  suggesting  a  voice  echo¬ 
ing  down  the  corridors  of  time. 

It  began: 


“1  am  old.  I  am  an  old  idea:  the 
walls;  that  from  which  it  springs  forth. 

I  enclose  the  nothing,  making  then  a 
place  in  which  it  happens.” 


“This  room  will  be  slashed  too, 
as  if  by  a  scimitar,  its  contents 
spewed  and  yawned  out.  That  is  what 
happens.  It  is  almost  happening,  in 
fact.  I  am  this  room.” 

I  wonder  now  how  I  could  have  at 
first  overlooked  this  theme  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  change.  The  images  reflect 
a  kind  of  McLuhanistic  concept. 

McLuhan’s  thesis  is  that  we  are 
currently,  and  almost  unconsciously 
in  the  throes  of  a  vast  cultural  re¬ 
volution.  Our  whole  Western  culture, 
which  since  the  invention  of  the  Gute¬ 
nberg  press  and  the  availability  of 
this  print  on  a  massive  scale,  has 
been  a  linear  and  visual  culture  with 
fixed  points  of  view  and  defined  se¬ 
quentiality  (van  ItaUie’s  “walls  and 
rooms.”)  With  the  electronic  age  of 
television  and  computer  which  we  are 
now  entering,  the  sequential  visual  pre¬ 
disposition  is  being  ripped  apart,  and 
the  whole  sensorium  is  coming  into 
play.  Motel  is  one  of  the  few  plays  I 
know  of  that  thematically  deals  with 
this  very  important  idea  of  sensory 
revolution  and  some  of  its  possible 
consequences. 

After  this  opening  the  stage  lights 
came  up  to  reveal  the  garishly  mo¬ 
dern  motel  room  Car  headlights  shine 
out  into  the  audience,  and  the  Man  and 
Woman  dolls  enter.  The  Woman  has  a 
“.  .  .  .cherry  lipstick  smile,  blond 
hair,  and  a  garish  patterned  dress.” 
She  soon  rips  the  dress  off  and  struts 
around  in  her  black  bra  and  panties. 
All  the  while  the  Motel -Keeper’s  Voice 
drones  on  listing  the  conveniences  and 
the  nicities  of  the  room. 

The  Man  doll  enters.  He  is  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  as  the  Woman  doll:  crew- 
cut,  ".  .  .cigar,  and  a  loud  Florida 
shirt.”  He  too  rips  off  his  clothes,  ex¬ 
cept  for  his  “loudly  patterned  shorts.” 


The  Voice  continues  to  drone  as  he 
begins  the  destruction  of  the  room.  The 
Woman  doll  enters  from  the  bathroom 
where  she  has  changed  into  her  negli¬ 
gee.  The  Man  rips  off  her  bra.  She 
draws  lipstick  circles  around  her  nip¬ 
ples. 

The  Man  and  Woman  meet  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  do  a  tantalizing  little  dance,  then 
they  begin  to  write  graffitti  on  the  walls. 
Rock  and  roll  music  gets  louder  and 
louder,  as  they  rip  the  room  and  the 
Motel-Keeper  apart.  Finally,  their  de¬ 
molition  complete,  they  exit  through  the 
auditorium  “smiling”  at  the  audience. 

In  the  Rice  production  the  play  failed 
to  rise  to  a  climax;  the  destruction  was 
methodical  and  steady.  The  horror  of 
the  situation  was  not  fully  communi¬ 
cated.  But  there  were  several  well  con¬ 
ceived  "bits":  the  dance,  for  instance 
was  titillating,  but  instead  of  fucking, 
their  sexual  energies  were  deflected 
into  violence. 

Using  lipstick  tubes  (phallic  sym¬ 
bols)  they  wrote  SUCK  MY  COCK  (he), 
LICK  MY  CUNT  (she)  -  both  these 
are  rather  noble  requests,  but  then 
their  sexuality  turned  rancid:  FUCK 
YOU  DEAD,  EAT  SHIT.  There  was 
some  laughter  when  this  was  writ¬ 
ten,  partly  out  of  embarassment,  I 
think.  However,  had  there  been  more 
viciousness  in  their  violations,  I  doubt 
that  the  laughter  would  have  come. 

America  Hurrah  was  the  most  per¬ 
tinent  of  any  plays  given  this  fall, 
and  certainly  the  most  profound.  Yet 
the  other  theatres  abet  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  violence  around  us  by  default, 
catering  to  an  audience  that  wants  the 
comforting  lie  and  the  sentimental 
"truths." 

Rice  and,  to  some  extent,  the  other 
universities  in  Houston  provide  us 
with  the  best  plays.  The  Rice  Play¬ 
ers’  next  production  will  be  student- 
directed  one-acts:  Melfi’s  Birdbath, 
Wilson’s  The  Madness  of  Lady  Bright 
and  Ionesco’s  Exit  the  King. 

Theatre  is  not  in  a  very  healthy 
state  in  Houston,  due  mainly  to  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  of  people  who  might 
have  something  more  to  offer.  I  know 
from  my  own  experiences  that  most  of 
the  amateur  groups  desperately  need 
actors  and  technical  workers.  Many  of 
the  existing  groups  will  welcome,  if 
sometimes  grudgingly,  long-hairs  and 
blacks.  If  any  of  you  readers  of  Space 
City  News  are  interested  in  working 
in  theatre,  infiltrate  the  existing  the¬ 
atres  or  start  theatres  of  your  own. 
But,  goddamn  it,  do  something.  I  know 
you  must  be  out  there.  Aren’t  you? 


on  the  air 

PACIFICA 

GETS  IT! 


By  Larry  Lee 

Pacifica  Houston  Manager 

When  does  Pacifica  go  on  the  air? 

Those  of  us  who  work  for  the  out¬ 
fit  in  Houston  have  heard  the  question 
a  dozen  times  a  day  for  the  past 
17  months,  and  now  we  can  answer. 

Pacifica  will  go  on  the  air  sometime 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1970.  The 
FCC  approved  the  station  at  last  week’s 
meeting.  We  have  the  money  to  build 
it,  the  paid  people  to  administer  it, 
a  great  start  on  the  volunteer  corps 
which  really  keeps  it  going  and  some 
1,400  advance  subscribers. 

For  planning  --  this  is  no  promise  — 
we’re  maintaining  Feb.  1  or  Feb.  15 
as  target  dates  for  the  beginning  of 
what  the  FCC  calls  “program  test,”  but 
which  listeners  will  find  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  broadcast  under  license, 
which  follows  after  some  months  of 
technical  shake-down. 

The  biggest  problem  is  where  the 
studios  go.  Those  who  remember  the 
Pacifica  Happenings  early  this  summer 
in  a  downtown  basement  recall  that 
the  basement  was  supposed  to  become 
the  station.  Maybe  so,  but  probably 
not.  This  is  something  we  should 
have  worked  out  by  mid-November, 
at  the  latest. 

Once  we  do,  we  can  begin  the  con¬ 
struction  that  gives  us  the  work-space 
we  need.  For  the  interim,  Pacifica 
will  be  operating  out  of  more  offices 
than  usual  at  its  present  site,  1200 
Bissonnet. 

We’re  switching  our  subscriber  rolls 
and  bookkeeping  onto  a  computer  sys¬ 
tem  which  we  will  share  with  Pacifica’s 
New  York  and  Berkeley  stations.  In¬ 
stead  of  dehumanizing  the  operation. 


the  computers  have  freed  those  sta¬ 
tions  to  find  out  more  about  what  the 
subscribers  want,  to  communicate  with 
them  more  often  (extra  notices  mailed 
about  programming)  and  to  free  the 
station  staff  to  make  radio  instead 
of  pushing  pencils. 

The  programming  becomes  the  big 
concern  now.  From  the  technical 
standpoint,  this  Houston  Pacifica  sta¬ 
tion  will  be  the  only  thing  like  it  in 
the  country,  since  everything  we  can 
do  in  stereo,  we  will,  including  docu¬ 
mentary  and  plays,  and  these  sound 
downright  amazing  when  you  use  the 
technique. 

At  first,  during  three  to  eight  early 
months  of  shakedown,  we  expect  to  stay 
silent  through  the  morning  hours,  com¬ 
ing  on  at  noon  with  the  taped  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  Pacifica’s  hallmark: 
the  really  adventurous  stuff  with  non¬ 
rock  music,  the  documentaries  that 
ask  questions  so  hard  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  talk  to  won’t  answer.  Pacifica 
leaves  in  the  throat-clearings  and  the 
silences.  Late  afternoon,  some  fresh 
air  for  kids:  Tolkien  and  suchlike  for 
people  who  like  stories,  a  rock  show 
for  the  kids  run  by  kids,  called  "The 
Kids  CaU  This  Stuff  Music.”  The 
child-stars  may,  for  example,  use  their 
time  to  play  the  number-one  song  on 
the  top-40  charts  —  15  times  in  a  row. 

At  six  on  weekday  evenings  comes  the 
75-90  minute  block  of  "notification  and 
opinion”  which  the  station’s  News 
Group  wiU  prepare. 

The  form  of  this  program  is  close 
to  that  of  the  well-known  “Newspaper 
of  the  Air”  on  KQED-TV  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Reporters  do  stories  and  bring 


them  to  a  big  studio  table.  They  read 
them  and  an  editor  discusses  previous 
events  with  a  bearing  on  the  story,  as 
well  as  what  the  reporter’s  bias  may 
have  done  to  the  coverage.  Pacifica/ 
Houston  is  ignoring  the  "rip-and-read” 
broadcast  wires  for  the  full  A  and  CD 
service  of  The  Associated  Press.  A 
News  Group  goal  in  the  first  year  will 
be  to  supplement  these  reports  with 
Reuters. 

Another  important  part  of  the  six 
o’clock  block  will  be  the  stringer  re¬ 
ports.  These  will  include  neighbor¬ 
hood  reports  from  people  living  in  the 
neighborhood  —  whether  the  Fourth 
Ward  or  the  oilmen’s  ghetto  on  Mem¬ 
orial,  plus  reports  from  people  who 
know  about  things  like  ecology,  archi¬ 
tecture,  movies,  pop  music,  art,  state 
tax  policy,  school  board. 

Our  Berkeley  station  has  more  than 
fifty  such  stringers,  representing  a 
wide,  mosaic  approach  to  a  lot  of 
things  which  broadcast  journalism,  with 
the  exception  of  “features”  on  network 
half-hour  news,  usually  ignores.  It 
is  this  program  where  the  editorial 
comments  of  various  organizations  — 
YAF,  SDS,  etc.  --  will  be  played,  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the 
commentators  talking  about  very  cur¬ 
rent  topics,  not  questions  of  distant 
policy,  although  the  open-microphone 
procedure  frees  them  to  discuss  any¬ 
thing  that’s  their  current  bag. 

The  evening  hours  change  from  night 
to  night.  This  is  when  the  documen¬ 
taries  from  the  sister  stations  and 
our  ownproducers  are  premiered,  when 
we  run  the  plays  and  talks  about  mov¬ 
ies  and  the  best  of  the  music  programs. 
It’s  these  hours  which  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  Folio  the  station  will  publish 
important,  because  if  you  hear  three 
hours  about  film -making  on  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  night,  the  next  Wednesday,  you 
may  hear  R.  D.  Laing  on  “The  Pol¬ 
itics  of  the  Family,”  or  a  BiUie 
HoUiday  documentary  which  someone 
else  might  really  dig,  but  not  you. 

Another,  and  very  vital,  program¬ 
ming  constant  will  be  “Dessert,”  the 
late-night  offering  of  pop  and  talk, 
heavier  on  the  music  than  the  talk. 
The  same  man  will  be  serving  “Des¬ 
sert”  five  nights  a  week,  bringing  in 
guests  and  talk-tapes  which  blend  in 
and  out  of  the  music.  This  program 


is  one  we’re  setting  our  very  highest 
hopes  on,  and  I  won’t  say  more  now, 
except  that  it’s  an  open-ended  deal 
which  can  go  on  to  dawn  if  it  wants 
to,  and  it  probably  will. 

Whether  or  not  Pacifica  sounds  good 
in  Houston  depends  on  the  number  of 
production  volunteers,  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  work,  and  our  ability 
to  give  them  the  equipment  to  work 
with. 

Production  planning  is  underway 
right  now.  The  first  volunteer  meet¬ 
ings  on  station  work  will  happen  in 
late  November  and  early  December. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  vol¬ 
unteer  jobs  available,  and  we ’ll  be 
needing  carpenters  and  computer  peo¬ 
ple  just  as  badly  as  board  operators 
and  tape  editors.  To  find  out  about 
helping,  call  Pacifica  at  524-3573,  or 
come  by  the  Pacifica  offices  at  1200 
Bissonnet,  a  couple  of  blocks  west  of 
Montrose. 
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Disengagement  and  Retreat 

Beatles'  Abbey  Road 


by  Francis  Moss 

People  seem  to  have  varying  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  new  Beatles’  album,  Ab¬ 
bey  Road,  Almost  everyone  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  it  in  small  or  large 
ways,  but  a  lot  of  my  friends  say  that 
it’s  much  better  than  their  last  album 
the  double  one,  and  for  them  and  for 
me,  it's  almost  impossible  to  dislike 
the  whole  album . 

Even  the  Beatleologists  might  agree- 
my  friends  do —  that  this  album  is  not 
an  organic  whole,  but  rather  a  col¬ 
lection  of  different  pieces  with  little 
unity  in  them.  People  have  even  said 
that  the  Beatles  have  been  trying  to 
make  a  whole  album  in  the  way  they 
did  with  Sergeant  Pepper  ever  since 
then,  but  haven’t  been  able  to  do  it. 
Magical  Mystery  Tour  came  immed¬ 
iately  after,  and  was  a  failure.  Since 
then  it’s  been  the  double  album  ,  a  real¬ 
ly  miscellaneous  collection,  Yellow 
Submarine,  which  was  about  half  old 
songs,  and  was  just  a  soundtrack  al¬ 
bum  anyway,  and  then  Abbey  Road  (ex¬ 
cluding  John  and  Yoko’s  Two  Virgins). 
What  has  been  happening  to  the  Beat¬ 
les,  and  is  reflected  in  their  music, 
is  the  same  thing  that’s  been  happen¬ 
ing  to  all  of  us.  The  major  difference 
—between  them  and  us—  is  that  their 
response  has  been  qualitatively  of  a 
different  nature  from  ours.  Our  world 
has  become  increasingly  fragmented 
and  disorganized;  more  importantly, 
our  experience  of  the  world  is  no  long¬ 
er — if  it  ever  was- -unified,  but  has 
become  schizoid.  I  think  my  experi¬ 
ence  parallels  that  of  others:  as  rapid 
changes  come  down,  we  are  pushed, 
both  from  within  and  without,  into  new 
forms  of  response.  For  people  at  all 
concerned  with  the  movement — what¬ 
ever  that  entity  might  be—  the  res¬ 
ponse  is  endurance  and  struggle,  and 
involvement.  The  response  oftheBeat- 
les  has  been  one  of  disengagement 
and  retreat. 

When  I  first  heard  ‘‘In  an  Octopus’ 
Garden”  1  though  of  its  similarity  to 
"Yellow  Submarine,”  including  the  fact 
that  Ringo  sings  both.  After  listening 
to  it  a  few  times,  I  began  to  see  that 
they  are  really  different  in  tone.  The 
idea  of  "Yellow  Submarine”  is  one 
of  being  together,  of  exploring  the 
world,  of  movement  and  activity.  It 
is  probably  a  very  good  indicator  of 
the  level  of  both  the  Beatles’  involve¬ 
ment  and  our  own  that  "Yellow  Sub¬ 
marine”  could  be  taken  up  as  a  kind 
of  movement  theme  song,  at  least  in 
Berkeley.  "Octopus’  Garden”  isawhole 
other  thing;  instead  of  being  together 
there  is  the  security— "happy  and  safe” 
— of  being  in  an  enclosed  place;  and, 
instead  of  movement  and  activity  there 
is  stasis. 

"Here  Comes  the  Sun”  and,  toales- 
ser  extent,  "The  Sun  King”  seem  to 
make  the  same  point  when  compared 
to  “Good  Day  Sunshine.”  In  both  the 
Abbey  Road  songs  there  is  a  kind  of 
hopeful  passivity,  as  if  waiting  along 
would  bring  the  needed  peace  and  joy. 
"Good  Day  Sunshine”  is  in  no  way  a 
waiting  song,  it  is  a  participating 


song.  Sure,  we  really  need  joy,  now  as 
never  before,  but  many  of  us  have 
come  to  discover  that  it  is  not  only 
foolish  to  sit  and  expect  it  to  come 
to  us,  it  is  dangerous.  We  can  no  long¬ 
er  retreat  from  our  chaotic  reality,  into 
dope,  into  the  country,  because  reality 
always  comes  and  beats  us  over  the 
head. 

For  a  long  time  the  Beatles  were 
oracles  of  our  generation.  Whatever 
the  state  of  the  world  was,  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  make  their  music  ex¬ 
pressive  of  it;  when  we  began  to  look 
analytically  at  our  society  they  began 
-to  tell  us  what  we  saw.  Perhaps  what 
they  sang  was  left-liberal  social  cri¬ 
ticism,  but  that  is  where  many  of  us 
were  at.  Now  we’ve  moved  beyond  tfiat 
into  acting  on  our  insights,  into  trying 


Q:  I  have  tried  pot  four  times,  but 
all  I  ever  get  is  a  sore  throat.  Are 
some  peoole  immune  to  it? 

A:  No.  If  you  are  sure  grass  is  pot¬ 
ent,  the  problem  is  your  technique. 
Proper  smoking  of  dope  is  virtually 
an  art  form,  and  many  people  have 
trouble  getting  stoned  at  first.  Try 
this  ritual:  1)  Exhale  completely,  for¬ 
cing  even  the  reserve  air  from  your 
lungs.  2)  Breathing  only  through  the 
mouth,  pull  the  smoke  down  directly 
into  the  lungs  with  the  diaphragm,  not 
with  sucking  movements  of  the  mouth. 

3)  Take  it  until  the  irritant  sensation 
becomes  uncomfortable  or  the  lungs 
are  about  2/3  full,  then  fill  them  the 
rest  of  the  way  with  cool  air.  This 
clears  the  throat  of  dense  smoke. 


to  change  what  we  see,  but  the  Beatles 
are  still  there. 

Now,  instead  of  "Nowhere  Man,”  or 
"Eleanor  Rigby,”  the  Beatles  express 
only  a  nostalgia  for  the  way  things 
used  to  be:  especially  in  "Golden 
Slumbers”  —  "Once  there  was  a  way 
to  get  back  home.” 

The  sharpest  explicit  social  c.  al¬ 
imentary  in  a  long  time  has  been  "Re¬ 
volution,”  and  we  could  hardly  call  that 
a  movement  song:  “But  if  you  go  carry¬ 
ing  pictures  of  Chairman  Mao,  You 
ain’t  gonna  make  it  with  anyone  any¬ 
how.”  The  Stones  are  singing  about 
fighting  in  the  streets,  and  the  Beatles, 
or  at  least  John  and  Yoko,  provide  the 
absolutely  appropriate  song  for  the 
Moratorium,  "Give  Peace  a  Chance,” 


4)  Compress  the  contents  of  the  lungs 
by  squeezing  down  as  though  to  blow 
up  a  balloon.  .  .This  helps  to  drive  the 
THC  molecule  through  the  vacuole 
membrane  and  into  the  bloodstream. 

5)  When  you  can  hold  your  breath  no 
longer,  release  a  little  through  your 
nose,  slowly;  then  inhale  again.  This 
way  you  can  extend  the  time  that  most 
of  the  smoke  is  in  the  right  place  al¬ 
most  indefinitely.  Deep,  rapid  breath¬ 
ing  between  takes  will  help  you  hold 
your  breath  longer. 

Make  or  buy  a  water  pipe  for  home 
use:  joints  are  for  taking  places,  since 
they  are  portable  and  easy  to  eat  in  an 
emergency.  But  nothing  beats  the  com¬ 
fort  and  economy  of  “pinch  taking” 
with  a  pipe.  A  pinch  taker  places  only 


This  is  the  second  installment  of  Space  City  News’  regular  column  on  drugs  — 
Advice  to  Dopers.  The  purpose  of  this  column  is  to  serve  what  we  consider  to 
be  a  crucial  need  in  our  community:  to  counter  the  rampant  misinformation  about 
drugs. 

But  for  this  feature  to  be  useful  to  you  out  there,  then  you  gotta  participate. 
Send  us  your  questions  and  comments  and  our  resident  guru,  Brian  Grant,  will 
try  to  answer  them  accurately  and  objectively. 


Bob  Dylan's  first  major  interview  in  three  years  is  in  the  new  issue  of  Rolling  Stone 
Magazine.  In  the  same  edition  of  Rolling  Stone,  the  first  complete  discography  of, the  un- 
releascd  Dylan  tapes  and  records.  The  interview  with  Boh  Dylan,  based  on  a  four  hour  rap 
with  Rolling  Stone  Editor  Jann  Wenner,  is  complete  and  unedited. 


AMA/.I  Ml  NT  GUARANTEED! 

Send  Sl.00  to  “Pylan  Interview,"  746  Brannan  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  9410.4. 
We'll  send  you  both  the  special  Dylan  Interview  issue  and  a  little  something  else. 


a  sort  of  whining  plea. 

What  the  Beatles  do  best  on  Abbey 
Road,  what  they  have  always  done  best, 
are  songs  like  “Maxwell’s  Silver  Ham¬ 
mer,”  which  points  out  the  terrible 
banality  of  violent  death,  and  music 
only  for  the  stoned,  like  “I  Want 
You.” 

Like  an  increasing  number  of  tele¬ 
vision  commercials  I’ve  seen,  Abbey 
Road  is  really  very  much  into  a  fan¬ 
tasy  and  escapist  theme.  What  is  sad 
is  that  we  have  to  face  all  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  times  by  ourselves, 
since  the  Beatles  are  no  longer  with 
us. 


It’s  like  having  a  friend  who  used  to 
go  with  you  on  all  the  peace  marches, 
but  who  kind  of  disappeared  when  the 
pigs  started  gassing  and  clubbing.  You 
still  think  of  him  as  your  friend,  but 
you  don’t  have  much  to  say  to  one  an¬ 
other  any  more. 


LNS/Dock  of  the  Bay 


as  much  grass  as  he  can  completely 
reduce  to  ashes  in  one  drag  in  the  pipe, 
rather  than  filling  the  bowl.  This  way 
virtually  no  smoke  is  lost  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  (which  not  only  conserves 
grass,  but  eliminates  the  telltale  scent 
in  case  you  live  at  home  or  around 
straights).  Since  there  is  nothingburn¬ 
ing  between  tokes,  you  have  time  to 
linger  over  each  lungful,  concentrating 
on  complete  absorption  of  the  smoke. 
Having  to  refill  and  relight  the  pipe 
for  each  hit  enhances  the  ritual,  and 
matches  are  cheap. 

Above  all,  you  must  relax  and  re¬ 
solve  your  conflicts.  It  is  impossible 
to  correctly  smoke  dope  if  you  have 
serious  inner  reservations  or  fears 
about  it.  The  inveterate  head  gets  a 
lot  out  of  a  little  gras  because  he 
drags  deep,  welcoming  the  smoke  in¬ 
to  his  body  as  an  old  friend.  Once 
you  are  sure  you  want  it,  you  can 
make  it. 

Q:  What  is  psilocybin?  How  does  it 
differ  from  LSD? 

A:  Psilocybin  (chemically  O-phos- 
phoryl-4-hydroxy-W-N,  N  dimethyl 
tryptamine)  is  the  active  ingredient 
of  the  Mexican  “magic  mushroom” 
which  the  Indians  call  Teonanacatl. 
It  was  first  synthesized  in  1958  by 
Albert  Hoffman,  the  same  man  who 
discovered  LSD  in  1943.  It  comes  on 
slower  than  acid  and  offers  a  more 
gentle  “take  over,”  but  otherwise 
seems  about  the  same.  Becuase  of  the 
gradual,  gentle  nature  of  the  trip  it 
is  recommended  for  beginners  even 
though  many  people  consider  it  to  be 
the  most  powerful  of  the  hallucinogens. 


Address  your  questions  about  dope 
to  Brian  Grant,  in  care  of  Space  City 
News. 


Marxisms 
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program  of  the  PRG 
of  south  Vietnam 


The  question  one  hears  repeatedly 
in  this  country,  from  returning  veter¬ 
ans  of  “Nam,”  and  from  disenchanted 
voters  is,  “Why  are  we  there?” 

This  sense  of  fighting  a  war  in  no 
way  beneficial  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple’s  interests,  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  following  statement  issued 
by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  South  V  etnam. 

The  PRG  was  formed  this  past  June. 
It  is  an  organization  representing  a 
number  of  groups  and  personalities 
who  had  been  (and  who  are)  opposed 
to  the  Thieu  regime  but  who,  until 
that  time,  had  been  unable  to  find  a 
minimum  program  that  could  bring 
them  together  with  the  NLF.  This  is 
not  a  paper  government,  but  an  authen¬ 
tic  and  functioning  body  drawn  from 
Revolutionary  Committees  which  have 
sprung  up  throughout  South  Vietnam. 

The  PRG  is  not  separate  from  the 
NLF  but  rather  a  larger  body  of  which 
the  NLF  is  a  member.  As  illustrative 
of  this,  the  first  declaration  issued 
by  the  PRG  contained  a  call  for  the 


withdrawal  of  “all  non-South  Viet¬ 
namese  forces”  -  a  position  which 
had  been  previously  denounced  by  the 
NLF  and  North  Vietnam.  Despite  such 
differences,  the  NLF  has  recognized 
the  PRG  as  the  legitimate  government 
of  South  Vietnam  and  has  relinquished 
to  that  organization  its  position  at  the 
Paris  negotiations. 

Washington  and  the  Thieu  regime, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  face  the 
PRG  daily  in  Paris,  have,  however, 
refused  to  recognize  the  PRG’s  legi¬ 
timacy.  They  continue  in  the  deceit¬ 
ful  assertion  that  they  are  speaking 
only  to  the  government  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam  and  the  NLF  as  a  military  ex¬ 
tension  of  that  government. 

The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam  is  the  only 
government  representative  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  fact  should  be  a  key  demand 
for  those  involved  in  the  Nov.  9  Hous¬ 
ton  demonstration  and  the  Washington 
march  on  Nov.  15. 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  program  of  action  of  the 
provisional  revolutionary  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  made  public  June  11. 

In  face  of  the  imperative  requirements  of  the  new 
situation  and  tasks,  responding  to  the  deep  aspirations  of 
the  broad  social  strata,  the  historic  All-South  Vietnam 
Congress  of  People’s  Representatives  meeting  on  June  6, 
7  and  8,  1969  set  up  the  provisional  revolutionary 
government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  provisional  revolutionary  government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  solemnly  declares  to  assume 
its  heavy  responsibilities  before  its  countrymen  and  the 
world;  aD  its  members  solemnly  declare  to  do  their 
utmost  to  fulfill  the  heavy  and  glorious  fhission 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  congress. 

The  provisional  revolutionary  government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  pledges  to  mobilize  the 
South  Vietnam  armed  forces  and  people  in  order  to  push 
forward  the  struggle  against  U.S.  aggression,  for  national 
salvation,  to  total  victory  and  to  successfully  accomplish 
the  lofty  tasks  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  People’s 
Representatives. 

For  the  sake  of  the  supreme  interests  of  the 
fatherland  and  people: 

In  this  sacred  hour  of  history,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  tasks  entrusted  to  it  by  the  congress,  the 
provisional  revolutionary  government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  proclaims  hereafter  its  12-point 
program  of  action: 

(1) 

To  lead  the  armed  forces  and  the  entire  people  to 
unite  as  one  man,  step  up  military  and  political  struggle, 
defeat  the  U.S.  imperialists’  aggressive  war  and  their 
attempts  to  “Vietnamize"  it,  and  demand  that  the  U.S. 
enter  into  serious  talks  with  the  provisional 
revolutionary  government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  at  the  Paris  conference  on  Vietnam  on  the  basis 
of  the  10-point  overall  solution  put  forward  by  the 
South  Vietnam  National  Front  for  Liberation,  compel 
the  U.S.  government  lo  withdraw  the  U.S.  camp  totally 
and  without  conditions  from  South  Vietnam  with  a  view 
to  bringing  the  war  to  an  early  end,  restoring  peace  and 
carrying  into  effect  the  fundamental  national  rights  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  independence,  sovereignty, 
unity  and  territorial  integrity-as  recognized  by  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Vietnam. 

(2) 

To  abolish  the  disguised  colonial  regime  established 
by  the  U.S.  imperialists  in  South  Vietnam,  to  overthrow 
the  entire  structure  of  the  puppet  administration,  to 
abolish  the  constitution  and  all  antinational  and 
antidemocratic  laws  enacted  by  the  puppet 
administration,  to  annul  the  sentences  passed  by  that 
administration,  that  are  detrimental  to  the  life,  property, 
dignity  and  other  interests  of  the  citizens,  to  build  a 
really  democratic  and  free  republican  government,  to 
organize  general  elections  according  to  the  principle  of 
equality,  real  freedom  and  democracy,  without  foreign 
interference. 

(3) 

T-  -  very  broad  spirit  of  national  concord  for  the  sake 
of  the  supreme  interests  of  the  country  and  nation,  the 
provisional  revolutionary  government  is  prepared  to 
enter  into  consultations  with  the  political  forces 
representing  the  various  social  strata  and  political 
tendencies  in  South  Vietnam  that  stand  for  peace. 


independence  and  neutrality,  including  those  persons 
who,  for  political  reasons,  have  to  live  abroad,  with  a 
view  of  setting  up  a  provisional  coalition  government  on 
the  principle  of  equality,  democracy  and  mutual  respect. 
The  provisional  coalition  government  will  organize 
general  elections  in  order  to  elect  a  constituent 
assembly,  work  out  a  democratic  constitution  fully 
reflecting  the  interests  and'  aspirations  of  the  entire 
people  and  set  up  a  coalition  government  reflecting 
national  concord  and  a  Ijroad  union  of  all  social  strata. 

(4) 

To  strengthen  the  resistance  potential  of  the  people 
in  all  fields,  to  consolidate  and  develop  revolutionary 
power  at  all  levels,  to  build  and  consolidate  the 
revolutionary  armed  forces,  to  unify  the  patriotic  armed 
forces,  to  consolidate  and  widen  the  liberated  zone. 

(5) 

To  achieve  broad  democratic  freedoms,  to  set  free  all 
persons  jailed  by  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  the  puppet 
administration  on  account  of  their  patriotic  activities,  to 
prohibit  all  acts  of  repression,  reprisal  and  discrimination 
against  people  having  collaborated  with  either  side,  and 
who  are  now  in  the  country  or  abroad,  to  achieve 
equality  betwen  men  and  women  in  all  fields,  to  carry 
out  a  policy  of  unity  and  equality  among  the  various 
nationalities.  The  national  minorities  have  the  right  to 
use  their  own  languages  or  their  [usages)  and  customs. 

To  respect  freedom  of  belief  and  to  achieve  equality 
among  the  various  religions,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Vietnamese  nationals  abroad,  to  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  foreign  nations  in  South  Vietnam. 

(6) 

To  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  interests  of  all 
strata  of  urban  populations,  first  of  all  the  right  to  a 
decent  life  and  democracy. 

To  improve  the  living  conditions  of  workers  and 
laboring  people,  to  amend  labor  legislation  and  fix 
minimum  wages,  to  fight  against  corporal  punishment, 
wage-stoppages,  and  sackings  of  workers  and  laboring 
people.  Workers  enjoy  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
management  of  enterprises  and  freedom  to  join  trade 
unions. 

To  fight  against  the  press-ganging  of  youths  and 
students  into  the  puppet  army  and  guarantee  to  youths 
and  students  opportunities  for  education.  Personalities, 
intellectuals,'  professors,  writers,  artists,  journalists  must 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  opinion  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Industrialists  and  traders  must  enjoy  freedom  of 
enterprise  and  be  in  a  position  to  fight  against  any 
oppressive  competition  by  foreign  monopoly  capital. 
The  various  strata  of  urban  populations  must  be  able  to 
take  part  in  political  acitvities,  in  all  actions  for  peace, 
independence,  sovereignty  and  a  better  life,  to  oppose  all 
terroristic  and  repressive  acts  of  the  U.S.  puppets. 

(7) 

~r~  *■  ‘  7  ---•*«- *i«n  in  order  to  supply  the  front 

and  increase  the  people's  potenua.,  ;-  -'•eate  conditions 
for  the  building  of  an  independent  and  sett-sup,  --ring 
economy,  to  care  for  the  living  conditions  of  laboring 
people  and  pay  proper  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
other  social  strata. 

To  carry  out  such  a  land  policy  consistent  with  the 
specific  conditions  of  South  Vietnam,  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  peasants,  to  restore  and  develop 
agricultural  and  industrial  production,  to  encourage 


industrialists  and  traders  to  contribute  to  the 

development  of  industry,  small  industry  and  handicrafts, 
to  protect  the  right  of  ownership  of  means  of 
production  [and]  other  property  of  the  citizens  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state. 

(8) 

To  fight  against  the  enslaving  and  depraved  culture 
and  education  of  American  brand  which  are  doing  harm 
to  our  people's  fine  cultural  traditions,  to  build  a 
national  and  democratic  culture  and  education,  to 
develop  science  and  technology,  to  raise  the  cultural 
standard  of  the  people,  to  liquidate  illiteracy,  to 
organize  education  to  open  new  general  education 
schools. 

To  develop  health  work  and  promote  prophylactic 
hygiene. 

(9) 

To  encourage,  welcome  and  properly  reward  those 
officers  and  men  of  the  puppet  army  and  police  and 
those  functionaries  of  the  puppet  administration  who 
cross  over  to  the  side  of  the  people  after  accomplishing 
meritorious  deeds,  to  grant  special  encouragement  and 
rewards  to  those  puppet  army  and  police  units  that  cross 
over  to  the  side  of  the  provisional  revolutionary 
government. 

To  show  leniency  and  refrain  from  any  discrimination 
against  those  guilty  persons  who  repent  and  truly  rejoin 
the  ranks  of  the  people.  Those  who  will  have 
accomplished  meritorious  deeds  shall  be  treated 
according  to  their  merits. 

(10) 

To  actively  resolve  the  problems  left  behind  by  the 
U.S.  war  of  aggression  and  the  puppet  regime,  to  heal 
the  war  wounds  and  stabilize  the  normal  life  of  the 
people,  to  extend  the  best  care  and  wholehearted  help 
to  war  invalids  and  for  families  of  fighters  who  have  died 
for  the  fatherland,  to  find  jobs  for  people  to  actively 
resolve  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Those 
compatriots  forcibly  resettled  by  the  enemy  in 
concentration  camps  and  strategic  hamlets  who  desire  to 
stay  shall  be  granted  recognition  of  the  right  of 
ownership  on  their  land  and  given  help  to  continue  living 
in  the  place.  Those  who  desire  to  return  to  their  former 
villages  shall  also  be  given  help  for  this  purpose. 

To  grant  relief  to  compatriots  in  misfortune,  to  care 
for  orphans,  old  people  and  invalids.  Invalid  puppet 
army  men  and  puppet  policemen  and  those  families  of 
p”noet  army  men  and  puppet  policemen  killed  in  battle 
who  iinJ  ‘•'emsclves  in  a  distressful  situation  shall  also 
benefit  by  propv.  *'ention. 

To  help  those  perso,.  who  have  been  driven  by  the 
U.S.  imperialists  and  their  ag..  *s  into  deprivation  to 
remake  their  life. 
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socialist  countries,  all  peace-loving  countries  ar.d 
progressive  peoples  in  the  world,  including  the  American 
people,  to  the  struggle  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
against  U.S.  aggression,  for  national  salvation. 

Let  our  armed  forces  and  people  heroical  y 
continue  their  victorious  march,  level  all  obstacles,  fight 
perserveringly  and  enhance  their  vigilance,  determined  to 
defeat  the  U.S.  imperialists’  war  of  aggression,  to 
overthrow  the  puppet  administration,  to  compel  the 
U.S.  government  to  withdraw  totally  and  without 
conditions  U.S.  troops  and  those  of  foreign  countries 
belonging  to  the  U.S.  camp,  and  let  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  effectively  exercise  their  right  of 
self-determination,  with  a  view  to  gloriously  completing 
national  liberation  and  creating  basic  conditions  to  build 
an  independent,  democratic,  peaceful,  neutral, 
prosperous  South  Vietnam  progressing  toward  peaceful 
reunification  of  the  fatherland. 

Southern  compatriots,  march  forward  valiantly! 
Splendid  victories  await  us!  The  South  Vietnamese 
people  will  win!  


(11) 

To  reestablish  normal  relations  between  South  and 
North  Vietnam,  to  guarantee  freedom  of  movement,, 
correspondence  and  residence,  to  maintain  economic 
and  cultural  relations  according  to  the  principle  of 
mutual  benefit  and  mutual  help  between  the  two  zones. 
The  two  zones  will  reach  agreement  on  the  status  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  work  out  modalities  for 
movements  across  the  provisional  military  demarcation 
line. 

The  reunification  of  the  country  will  be  achieved  step 
by  step,  by  peaceful  means,  through  discussions  and 
agreement  between  the  two  zones,  without  constraint 
fro  m  either  side. 

(12) 

To  win  the  sympathy,  support  and  aid  of  all  countries 
and  progressive  people  in  the  world,  including  the 
American  people,  for  the  South  Vietnamese  people’s 
struggle  against  U.S.  aggression  for  national  salvation. 

To  actively  support  the  national  independence 
movements  of  the  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American 
peoples  struggling  against  imperialism,  colonialism  and 
neocolonialism. 

To  achieve  active  coordination  with  the  American 
people’s  struggle  against  the  U.S.  imperialists’  war  of 
aggression  in  Vietnam,  to  actively  support  the  just 
struggle  of  the  Afro-Americans  for  their  fundamental 
national  rights. 

To  carry  out  a  foreign  policy  of  peace  and  neutrality. 
To  maintain  friendly  relations  and  to  carry  out  a 
good-neighbor  policy  with  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  on 
the  basis  of  respect  for  its  independence,  sovereignty  and 
neutrality,  to  recognize  and  pledge  respect  for  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  in  its 
present  borders.  To  carry  out  a  good-neighbor  policy 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  on  the  basis  of  respect  for 
the  1962  Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos. 

To  establish  diplomatic,  economic  and  cultural 
relations  with  all  countries,  irrespective  of  political  and 
social  regime,  including  the  U.S.,  in  accordance  with  the 
five  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence;  mutual  respect 
for  independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity; 
nonaggression,  noninterference  in  internal  affairs; 
equality  and  mutual  benefit;  peaceful  coexistence,  to 
accept  aid,  with  no  political  conditions  attached,  from 
any  country,  in  terms  of  capital,  technology  and 
specialists. 

To  refrain  from  joining  any  military  alliance  wkh 
foreign  countries,  not  to  allow  any  foreign  country  to 
maintain  military  bases,  troops  and  military  personnel 
on  South  Vietnamese  territory,  not  to  recognize  the 
protection  of  any  country  or  military  alliance. 

The  provisional  revolutionary  government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  earnestly  calls  on  the  entire 
armed  forces  and  people  to  unite  closely  as  one  man 
behind  it,  to  strive  their  best  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
action  expounded  above,*  to  lead  the  generalized 
offensives  and  uprisings  to  still  brighter  victories,  to 
defeat  all  schemes  and  perfidious  maneuvers  of  the  U.S. 
imperialists  and  their  agents  and  to  bring  about  new 
developments  in  our  people’s  sacred  resistance. 

The  provisional  revolutionary  government  pays  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  admirable  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
gallantry  of  our  whole  armed  forces  and  people  who 
always  remain  worthy  of  a  heroic  nation  in  the  strugg.e 
against  U.S.  aggression,  for  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  our  country. 

The  provisional  revolutionary  government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  expresses  its  deep  gratitude 
to  the  government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  cf 
Vietnam  and  to  our  dear  northern  compatriots  who  have 
done  their  utmost  to  fulfill  their  duty  as  the  big  rerr 
area  to  the  big  front. 

The  provisional  revolutionary  government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  expresses  its  deep  gratitude 
for  the  great  sympathy  and  support  extended  hy 


South  Vietnam.  June  10.  1969:  the  provisional 

revolutionary  government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam ;  President,  Huynh  Tan  Phat. 
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Kindergarten 


Suit  Filed 


While  the  Houston  School  Board, 
which  recently  spent  six  million  dol¬ 
lars  on  palatial  quarters  for  itself 
and  its  staff,  continues  to  argue  over 
whether  it  has  the  money  to  provide 
free  kindergarten,  poor  people  are 
taking  action.  Vita  Paulette  Jones,  a 
five  year  old,  suing  by  way  of  her 
grandmother  Mrs.  Annie  May  Guinn, 
has  brought  a  class  action  suit  charg¬ 
ing  that  the  school  board’s  system  of 
pay  kindergarten  denies  her  and  oth¬ 
er  similarly  situated  children  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

The  school  board  charges  each  child 
$20  a  month  to  attend  kindergarten. 
The  household  headed  by  Mrs.  Guinn 
consists  of  five  people  living  on  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  of  $149  per  month. 

The  childrens’  attorney,  Mr.  Clarke 
Gable  Ward  of  the  Houston  Legal  Foun¬ 
dation,  contends  that  Vita  aind  the  oth¬ 
er  children  who  are  not  attending  kin¬ 
dergarten  because  they  cannot  afford 
the  $20  a  month  are  being  discrimin¬ 
ated  against  because  they  are  poor. 
According  to  the  school  board’s  own 
studies,  kindergarten  is  a  vital  pre¬ 
paration  for  educational  success.  Mr. 
Ward  further  argues  that  children  with¬ 
out  the  benefits  of  kindergarten  are 
more  likely  to  faU  behind  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  and  thus  have  the  cards 
stacked  against  them  for  life. 

Although  the  legal  argument  is  based 
on  discrimination  against  poor  people, 
the  case  has  defimte  racial  overtones. 
Last  year  approximately  20,000  chil 
dren  attended  free  kindergarten.  Ap¬ 
proximately  9,000  of  these  children 
were  either  black  or  chicano.  Of  the 
6,000  children  who  were  able  to  attend 
kindergarten  this  year  on  the  pay 
basis,  only  about  600  are  black.  No 
precise  figures  on  the  number  of  chi- 
canos  are  available  at  this  time,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  proportional  num¬ 
ber  of  chicanos  in  the  student  popula¬ 
tion  has  also  been  drastically  re¬ 
duced. 

Federal  District  Judge  Joel  Ingra¬ 
ham  has  reserved  decision  on  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  motion  for  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  to  enjoin  the  school  board 
from  continuing  this  discriminatory 
practice  while  the  school  board  pre¬ 
pares  briefs  opposing  the  action. 


Food  Club  Needs  Members 


Good,  inexpensivefoodishardtofind. 
This  problem  is  part  of  an  oppressive 
pattern  that  primarily  affects  low-in- 
come  peoples:  students,  blacks,  Mexi¬ 
can- Americans,  long-hairs,  unmarried 
women,  laborers,  young  and  elderly 
people,  and  the  generally  poor. 

We  are  allowed  little  real  personal 
choice  in  how  we  satisfy  basic  needs 
such  as  hunger,  and  are  offered  a 
substitute  in  the  modern  super-mar¬ 
ket  -  a  seductive  illusion  of  savings, 
sanitation,  and  convenience.  Condi¬ 
tioned  responses  to  sales  devices 
(muzak,  bright,  antiseptic  lights,  fruit 
shiny  with  wax,  savings  stamps,  air 
conditioning,)  tend  to  lull  the  buyer  into 
a  passive  reception  of  label  claims 
and  high  prices,  and  confuse  attempts 
♦n  evaluate  products. 

t-ic.r’’  alternatives  are  large  cor¬ 
porate  food  cuo.!.'"  fWeingarten’s.Food 
Giant,  Jamails,  Hemu=_,  T>i<rgly-Wigg- 
ly);  drive-in  chains  like  Shoe  .-d  Go 
and  Seven-Eleven;  and  small  indepeu 
dent  groceries,  whose  prices  are  gen¬ 
erally  higher  because  of  competitive 
disadvantages.  If  you’re  fighting  high 
prices  alone,  you  may  shop  sales 
driving  from  store  to  store,  still  pay¬ 
ing  near  the  regular  retail  prices, 
losing  on  gasoline  and  time. 

You  may  shop  discount  chain  stores 
that  have  small  grocery  markets  - 
like  K-Mart,  Sage,  or  Globe  -  and 
1  find  bread,  tomatoes,  flour,  cake 
mixes  at  a  10  cent  discount.  But  de¬ 
tergents,  lettuce,  meats  and  other  com¬ 
modities  will  be  the  same  or  higher 


than  at  the  regular  grocer.  There 
seems  to  be  little  an  individual  can 
do  alone  to  determine  choices  and 
price,  but  “alone”  is  not  our  only 
alternative. 

There  is  a  solution  to  the  food 
war,  a  real  possibility  for  freedom 
from  chain  store  manipulation  and 
price  subjugation:  the  formation  of 
cooperative  food  clubs.  Members  of 
clubs  wiU  buy  food  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  at  wholesale  prices,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among -the  members.  Groups 
will  be  able  to  buy  from  local  pro¬ 
ducers  -  the  farmer’s  markets,  bak¬ 
eries,  dair  es,  rice  producers,  mills, 
meat  packers,  fire  sales,  unclaimed 
freight  sales  and  from  exceptional 
sales  located  by  members.  Finances 
will  be  handled  through  the  group  it¬ 
self  by  a  low  initial  membership  fee, 
and  purchases  will  either  be  made 
from  local  distribution  centers,  or 
members  may  choose  to  order  gro¬ 
ceries  before  they  are  bought. 

The  group  would  be  large  enough 
to  aiiv,"  for  differences  in  tastes,  kinds 
of  cooking,  °tc.,  and  we  could  learn 
from  each  othei  new  and  inexpensive 
ways  to  prepare  mean>.  The  initial  club 
already  has  about  25  membe.r  a  dis- 
tribution  center  and  a  refrigera-'-- 
We  need  people  who  feel  the  need  for 
freedom  in  buying  and  choosing  food 
supplies  so  basic  to  survival.  Call 
Space  City  News  (526-6257)  to  get 
further  information  on  the  Food  Club. 
We  can’t  yet  offer  free  food,- but  we 
can  get  food  more  freely. 
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continued  from  3 

white  folk  who  didn’t  favor  race  mix¬ 
ing,  mind  you,  but  were  nervous  that 
the  board’s  foot-dragging  might  force 
the  courts  into  more  drastic  orders. 
Mrs.  White  at  tnat  time  was  a  iear- 
some  array  of  reactionaries,  such  as 
(besides  Bertie,  of  course)  Mrs.  Dallas 
Dyer,  immediate  past  president  of  the 
board,  who  said  that  the  public  would 
regard  desegregation  as  “a  traitorous 
act  on  our  part.”  Mrs.  Dyer  had  used 
her  position  as  a  board  member  to 
rise  from  a  $6,000  a  year  teaching  job 
to  a  membership  in  the  insurance  un- 
derwriters’  ‘‘Million  Dollar  Round 
Table”  by  selling  policies  to  favor¬ 
catering  teachers  and  administrators. 
She  had  also  demonstrated  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  her  constitutency  once  be¬ 
fore  by  suggesting  that  money  might  be 
saved  by  serving  only  beans,  rice  and 
tortillas  in  the  free  lunch  program  at 
Mexican-American  schools.  (Money 
had  to  be  saved  somewhere  there  since 
the  board  obviously  couldn’t  accept 
tainted  federal  money.) 

So  somehow  the  board  backed  into 
the  60’s,  with  a  new  Superintendent, 
Dr.  John  McFarland,  who  lasted  not 
for  a  long  time,  but  longer  than  one 
might  expect. 

The  battle  continued  along  the  same 
lines,  fighting  integration,  that  is,  com¬ 
munism.  Houston  teachers  were  re¬ 


quired  to  train  for  the  struggle  in  1961 
by  attending  six  lectures  on  Socialism 
and  Communism. 

In  1964,  a  second  Negro,  a  young 
lawyer  named  Asberry  Butler,  was 
elected  to  the  board.  And  where  Mrs. 
White  had  been  scorned  and  ignored, 
Butler  was  mercilessly  harrassed. 
Countless  investigations  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  were  conducted  —  though 
it  was  never  discovered  who  financed 
them.  First  they  tried  to  stickhimwith 
bigamy.  When  that  wouldn’t  hold,  they 
uncovered  some  minor  discrepancies  in 
his  legal  practice,  and  rode  him  until 
he  broke,  resigned  and  left  town.  An¬ 
other  attorney  we  spoke  to  said  that 
if  every  lawyer  guilty  of  Asberry’s 
infraction  -  if  indeed  Asberry  were 
guilty  -  were  prosecuted,  the  jails 
couldn’t  hold  them  all. 

In  the  same  year  that  Butler  join¬ 
ed  the  school  board,  another  liberal 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Barnstone  was  also 
elected.  She  later  was  appointed  head 
of  a  committee  to  study  the  district’s 
special  programs,  and  thus  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  first  liberal  chairman 
of  a  board  committee  in  a  decade. 

In  July,  1966  Superintendent  McFar¬ 
land  officially  “resigned”  his  post. 
The  reason  as  stated  in  the  newspap¬ 
ers  was  “poor  health.”  But  those  who 
know  tell  another  story.  Which  is  that 
McFarland  in  private  personnel  meet¬ 
ings  repeatedly  announced  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  remain,  but  that  for  various 
reasons  the  conservative  majority 
wanted  him  out.  One  of  those  reasons 


may  have  been  that  McFarland  had 
been  independent  enough  to  publically 
contradict  the  board  majority  on 
several  occasions,  and  it  was  felt 
that  he  was  building  a  strong  personal 
following  within  the  schools’  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  other  words,  he  was  a 
potential  political  danger.  Nobody  who 
knows  for  sure  is  talking  now,  but  the 
rumor  is  that  a  financial  discrepancy 
was  conveniently  located,  and  McFar¬ 
land  was  given  the  choice:  Resign  or 
else. 

McFarland’s  successor,  Glenn  Flet¬ 
cher,  is  curiously  enough  the  man  who 
was  appointed  administrative  assistant 
to  W.E.  Moreland  after  the  1953  dis¬ 
missal  of  George  Ebey  Fletcher  was 
described  by  the  Press  at  the  time  as 
“non-controversial.  ’  ’ 

In  1967  Mrs.  White  was  defeated  in 
her  bid  for  reelection  in  what  must 
stand  as  a  close  rival  to  Bertie  Maugh- 
mer’s  “most  vicious  campaign.” 

Superintendent  Fletcher’s  four  De¬ 
puty  Superintendents  were  reportedly 
called  in  and  advised  that  Mrs  White 
had  to  go.  As  a  consequence,  “Dutch 
Treat”  dinners  were  arranged  for 
teachers  and  the  proper  line  laid  out. 

CAE  joined  in  the  campaign;  ru¬ 
mors  and  unsigned  newsletters  sprang 
up  throughout  white  neighborhoods.  If 
Mrs.  White  is  re-elected,  it  was  said, 
she’s  going  to  bus  your  children  (a 
position  she  had  never  taken);  she’s 
going  to  pay  for  this  with  teachers’ 
accumulated  sick  leave;  she’s  going 
to  fire  the  Superintendent  and  appoint 
a  Negro. 

In  addition,  Ms.  White  felt  that  she 
was  given  only  minimal  support  by 
another  liberal  candidate  who  was  a 
supposed  ally,  George  Oser.  “I  real¬ 
ize  it  was  politically  difficult  for  him 
to  openly  support  me,”  said  Mrs. 
White,  “but  I  did  a  lot  of  work  in  get¬ 
ting  him  the  Negro  vote.  Sometimes  we 
had  more  of  his  literature  than  mine  in 
our  campaign  office.  He  could  have  done 
more  than  he  did.” 

Both  Oser  and  Mrs.  White  were  de¬ 
feated  in  1967,  leaving  only  Gertrude 
Barnstone  to  defend  the  fort. 

After  Oser’s  defeat,  he  formed  and 
became  the  first  president  of  a  group 
called  Citizens  for  Good  Schools  (CGS). 
In  contrast  to  CSAE  which  blossoms 
just  before  elections  and  disappears 
immediately  after,  CGS  attempts  to 
operate  on  a  continuing  basis,  doing 
research,  publishing  a  newsletter  and 
lobbying  for  its  viewpoint. 

In  this  year’s  election,  CGS  is  Tun¬ 
ing  a  slate  of  four  candidates.  Beside 
Oser,  there  is  D.  Leon  Everett,  Mrs. 
James  A.  Tinsley  (apparently  she 
doesn’t  have  a  name  of  her  own)  and 
Dr.  Leonard  Robbins.  All  seem  to  be 
moderate  liberals.  About  the  most  one 
can  expect  around  here. 


into  the  70s 

As  we  noted  at  the  first  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  there’s  only  a  slim  chance  that 
the  Nov.  15  School  Board  election  will 
upset  the  strangehold  which  conser¬ 
vatives  have  maintained  for  the  past 
30  years.  But  that  shouldn’t  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  pessimistic  conclusion. 

There  are  good  things  happening. 
Insofar  as  it  goes,  the  attempt  by  CGS 
to  function  as  an  on-going  research  and 
pressure  group  is  positive.  The  activ¬ 
ity  among  some  students  to  form  a  stu¬ 
dent  union  could  result  in  a  viable  or¬ 
ganization.  And  there's  been  hardly  any 
high  school  in  the  city  where  the  old, 
authoritarian  power  structure  hasn’t 
been  challenged  in  some  way. 

But  all  of  these  are  just  small  first 
steps  in  relation  to  what  has  to  be  done. 
In  one  sense  the  racism  and  provin¬ 
cialism  of  the  board  majority  seems 
humorous,  but  in  human  terms,  the 
results  are  tragic. 

Education  must  be  made  to  serve 
individuals  and  their  communities.  In 
practice,  this  will  mean  a  greatly 
increased  role  for  students,  teachers 
and  parents.  The  PTA,  for  instance, 
should  become  a  real  agent  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools  -  rather  than  a  scene 
for  socializing  and  petty  politicking  as 
it  is  now. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  that  we 
now  have  unresponsive  Board  mem¬ 
bers  —  though  there  is  that  —  but  that 
there  is  no  organized  power  base.  Even 
if  all  of  the  CGS  candidates  were  elec- 
ted.and  even  if  they  were  willing  to 
set  aside  the  liberal’s  splotchy  re¬ 
cord  of  political  opportunism,  even 
then  there  would  be  no  effective  means 
for  them  to  provide  effective,  realis¬ 
tic  representation. 

Work  must  continue  and  must  grow 
on  the  community  level.  Electing  new 
politicians  won’t  resolve  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  schools;  only  participation 
and  control  by  the  people  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  those  institutions  can  do  that. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON  FILMS 
Cinema  60,  7  &  10  pm,  Oberholzer  Hall 
Nov  12  -  Planet  of  the  Apes 
Nov  19  -  To  Sir  With  Love?" 

Student  Assn  Films,  Library  Aud,  8  pm,  $.75 
Nov  7  -  Day  of  Wrath  (Carl  Dreyer) 

Nov  14  -  Vampire  (  "  ) 

Nov  21  -  Accident  (Joseph  Losey) 

University  Theater  Films,  LA  Aud  #2,  7  &  10  pm 
Nov  7  -  The  Impossible  Years 

Marlon  Brando  Film  Festival,  Houston  Rm,  7:30  pm 
Nov  17  -  Desiree 
Nov  18  -  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 
Nov  24  -  One-Eyed  Jacks 
Nov  25  -  Viva  Zapata 

BLACK  EMPHASIS  WEEK,  U  of  H,  Nov  17-21  (*u  free) 
Nov  18  -  10  am,  264  pm,  film:  "Dutchman" 

(LeRoi  Jones) ,  Houston  Room  UC. 

-  12  noon,  Julian  Bond,  Houston  Room. 

Nov  20  -  10  am,  2  &  4  pm,  film:  "Raisin  in  the 

Sun",  Houston  Room  UC., 

-  12  noon,  singer  Tom  Malonson,  "Black 
Theater  *68"  in  the  UC  Arbor. 

-  7  pm,  black  poet  Don  Lee,  Houston  Rm. 
Nov  21  -  2:30  pm.  Cultural  Uplift  Program 

(jazz  combo)  in  the  UC  Arbor. 

RICE  MEDIA  CENTER  FILMS,  Bio  aud,  8  pm,  $1 
Nov  7  -  Dirty  Dozen  (Robert  Aldrich) 

Nov  13  -  Stan  Brakhage  Program  ("23rd  Palm 
Branch",  "The  Horseman",  &  others) 

Nov  14  -  Weekend  (Jean-Luc  Godard) 

Nov  20  -  Akran  (Richard  Myers ,  Texas  premiere) 

"CINEMA  EXPO"  -  a  presentation  of  experimental 
&  underground  films,  Hamman  Hall1  (Rice  U) , 

Nov  8,  2  &  8  pm,  $2  (call  864-0314). 

"Camille  2000"  -  ZOW!  an  honest-to-God  eye- 
popper  at  the  Tower,  1201  Westheimer  (523-7301) 
"De  Sade"  -  Keir  Dullea  in  a  new  film,  sadism 
at  its  most  inutterable.  Majestic,  908  Rusk. 

Art  film  festival  at  Rice's  Memorial  Center, 

7:30  pm  Nov  13,  includes  "Unswerving  Arrow  — 
a  Tribute  to  Camus,"  "Mr  Grey,"  "Hangman,"  etc. 

ST.  THOMAS  U.  FILMS,  Anderson  Hall,  8  pm,  $1 
Nov  11  -  Citizen  Kane 
Nov  13  -  Juliet  of  the  Spirits ; 

Nov  18  -  Grande  Illusion 
Nov  20  -  La  Dolche  Vita  ♦ 

Nov  25  -  Night  Mail/Man  of  Aran 

Jewish  Community  Center  Films ,  5601  S  Braeswood 
Sundays,  8  pm,  $1.75 
Nov  9  -  Marat  -  Sade 
Nov  16  -  Dear  John 
Nov  30  -  La  Guerre  emt  Finie 


SUBSCRIBERS:  If  your  mail 
delivery  service  is  slow,  please 
bear  with  us.  Until  we  have  enough 
subscribers  to  obtain  a  second- 
class  mailing  permit,  we  must 
continue  mailing  third-class 
which  unfortunately  is  slow  and 


erratic.  If  you  want  your  copies 
mailed  first  class,  call  us  so  that 
we  can  bill  you  for  the  extra 
charges. 

Better  yet,  get  your  friends  to 
subscribe  so  that  we  canget sec¬ 
ond-class  mailing  permit  sooner. 


lutionary  anti-imperialist  contingent  will? 
participate  in  the  anti-war  march  Sunday  Nov  9 
...  banners,  posters,  drums  and  anything  else 
appropriate.  If  you're  interested  in  joining  in 
a  disciplined  way,  come  by  1217  Wichita  on  Sat 
"  m  to  make  ‘ 


Nov 


"As  You  Like  Tt"  directed  by  Charles  Krohn, 
featuring  Space  City  News*  Gary  Chason  and 
Ron  Jarvis.  Nov  6-9  at  8  pm  at  the  Old  Alley. 


"The  Prodigal"  -  a  modern  Greek  tragedy.  Nov 
7-9,  8  pm,  Jones  Commons,  Rice  University, 
directed  by  Angel  Silva.  $1. 

'Summer tree"  -  Playwright's  Showcase  production 
about  a  family's  reactions  to  their  only  son 
going  to  Vietnam.  Autrey  House,  6265  $.  Main, 
Nov  7-8,  9  pm.  $1.50  -  $2.00. 

"The  Investigation",  Peter  Weiss'  story  of  Nazi 
concentration  camps,  presented  by  Playwright's 
Showcase  at  Autry  House,  on  weekends  at  8  pm, 
opening  Nov  14  and  running  four  weeks. 


The  Great  Music  Conspiracy,  free  concert  at 
Milbv  Park,  Sundav  afternoon  Nov  9. 

HOUSTON  MUSIC  THEATER 

Billy  Joe  Royal  -  Fri  Nov  7,  7:30  &  9:30  pm 
Moody  Blues  -  Thurs  Nov  13,  6:30  &  8:30  pm 
The  Smith  -  Sat  Nov  15,  8  pm 


CATACOMBS 

Nov  22  -  Sweetwater 


As  we  go  to  press,  there  have  been  important 
late-breaking  developments  in  the  cases  of 
Black  Panther  Bobby  Seale  and  Houston's  Lee 
Otis  Johnson  which  we  will  include  in  the  next 
issue  of  SCN. 


ACLU  will  sponsor  a  discussion  of  the  high 
school  movement  in  Houston  at  Memorial  Center, 
Rice  University,  on  Sun  Nov  9,  2  pm.  Speakers 
will  include  Mrs.  Gertrude  Barnes tone  and  ACLU 
attorney  David  Berg.  All  citywide  high  school 
students  are  urged  to  attend. 


3at  «ov  15,  3  pa,  First  Unitarian  Church 
523?  Fannin  -  allnight  vigil  in  support  o 
Washington  anti-war  march.  Service  at  3  a 
Cuaday  Uov  15.  Poetry,  auslc,  readings. 


Earn  easy  bread  by  giving  blood  to  the  Blood 
Bank,  2209  W.  Holcombe  (667-6142)  7:30-3. 


Original  dramatic  readings  and  mime  show  at  the 
Alleyway  Book  Shop,  508  Louisiana,  Nov  14-15 
at  8:30  pm.  (222-6638) 

Rice  Players  present  3  one-act  plays  in  Hamman 
Hall  Nov  19-22:  Leonard  Melfi's  "Birdbath," 
Ionescos'  "Exit  the  King"  and  Lanford  Wilson's 
"The  Madness  of  Lady  Bright." 


There’s  more  reason  than  one  to  come  by  the  Space  City  News  Office.  Like  to 
pick  up  on  the  latest  movement  publications  from  far  away  places.  Like  Austin.  Or 
New  York. 

On  sale  at  good  ol*  1217  Wichita  are  the  following  publications: 

THE  RAG  -  Austin’s  veteran  underground  weekly. 

THE  GUARDIAN  -  dependable  radical  newsweekly  from  New  York  City. 
THE  GREAT  SPECKLED  BIRD  -  Atlanta’s  weekly  tabloid 
DOCK  OF  THE  BAY  -  new  weekly  from  San  Francisco 
THE  OLD  MOLE  -  heavy  bi-weekly  from  Boston 
THE  MOVEMENT  -  San  Francisco  monthly  analytical  rag 
LEVIATHAN  -  monthly  movement  publication  of- politics,  culture 
RADICAL  AMERICA  -  monthly  theoretical  Journal  - 
Vol.  m,  #’s  2,  3,  4,  5  available 
And  when  they  get  around  to  sending  them  our  way: 

DALLAS  NOTES  -  Texas*  third  underground  paper,  bi-weekly 
RAT  -  New  York’s  outrageous  weekly  featuring  ex-Texan  staffers 
And  maybe  more  by  the  time  you  read  this. 


Grape  Boycott  has  a  new  office,  shared  with 
MAYO,  at  1135  Quitman  (224-9450).  Call  there  to 
help  picket  Weingarten's  for  selling  scab  grapes 
Caesar  Chavez  of  the  Farmworkers'  Union  will 
be  in;  Houston  on  Nov  28. 

Curtis  Graves  for  Mayor  Committee  is  holding  a 
parade  from  Graves'  headquarters  at  2312  Main 
to  Hermann  Park  on  Thurs  Nov  13.  Volunteers 
still  needed,  call  526-7685  if  interested. 

Aris ;  Grenouille  Restaurant  -  like  a  sidewalk 
cafe*  all  the  French  Onion  soup  you  can  eat  for 
$1.25.  1550  Westheimer  at  Mandell. 

Even: farther  out  is  Frank's  Cafe,  5702  Washing¬ 
ton,  daily  luncheon  cooked  by  Effie  (freaks' 
Friend  of  the  Week'.),  served  with  soul  llam-2pm. 

*Andy  Warhol's  "Raid  the  Icebox  No.  1"  at  Rice 
University  is  a  good  trip  Center  University  Bldd 

l  Shrine  Circus  at  the  Coliseum  -  real  live 
1  gypsies,  a  real  mescaline  trip. 


Assemble  at  lpm  at  Emancipation 
Park  -  Dowling  and  Elgin  -  March 
to  Hermann  Park  for  a  rally! 


JOIN  THE  MARCH 


End  The  War 


NOW! 


f 

■ 


HOUSTON 
Nov.  9 


ISNT  IT  WONDERFUL.  BROTHERS - HE  DIED  SO  YOU  AND  I 

MIGHT  LIVE.  " 


